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“A mandate for progress 
and welfare without a 
mandate for solvency is 
a mandate impossible of 


fulfillment, and most 


likely a mandate for 


disaster.” 


—Senator Harry Flood Byrd 
in this issue. 
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$1,000,000 Addition to Bromine Plant ® Chiseling by 
the Umpire ® Vocational Training ® To Arouse 
Greater Interest in Livestock ® To Discuss South's 
Woodpulp Industry 


Cover Illustration Cutting gear for lock gate shaft mechanism on 
Mississippi River. Photo courtesy Oil-Ways, Standard Oil Co. 
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GO ABOVE THE LINE 
FOR YOUR LOW COST HEAT! 


EVERY TUBE AN 
EXPANSION BEND .. 


The strain of expansion and 
contraction is removed from 
Thermolier — every U-tube 
is an expansion bend, solidly 
joined to the header. 


The “lazy water” line marks the top of the collected condensation 
in a unit heater. Thermolier, kept above the line by continuous 
removal of ‘lazy water,” operates at top efficiency with all of its 
heating surface, all of the time. 

That’s one of the big reasons why Thermolier returns substantial 
savings over other type heating systems. The Internal Cooling Leg 
that makes this continuous drainage possible is an exclusive feature 
of Thermolier — one of its 14 points of superiority. 

A Grinnell Thermolier will provide a “roomful” of heat wherever 
you put it ... eliminate cold corners and hot ceilings. Plan to install 
Thermoliers now for a productive economical winter! The Thermolier 
Data Book, free on request, will give you details of advantages and 
savings. Grinnell Co., Inc., Executive offices, Providence, R. I., 
Branch offices in principal cities. & 
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IGHT men at a lunch table were talking 

about freedom in America. One was grate- 
ful because we haven’t come to the condition of 
Russia. He cited the freedom of the worker here 
to take a job when he pleased, for whom he 
pleased when work was to be had. A volley of 
questions interrupted him. 


“Do you mean that what you say applies to 
industrial centers? If so, your illustration is 
unfortunate,” said one of the group. “Your man 
could not go to work at Detroit for weeks when 
sit down strikes were condoned, nor at Johns- 
town, nor Warren while he waited on law en- 
forcement. Did the government at Washington 
do anything to see that this supposed inalien- 
able right to work was preserved? It did not.” 

He went on: “Further than that, it has been 
the persistent policy of the powers that be to 
so handicap business by restrictions of all kinds 
that the freedom of private business, as well as 
the freedom of the individual, whether he is a 
farmer or a factory worker, is being narrowed 
every day.” 

Just an incident at a lunch table; discussion 
of a subject that is being talked about more and 
more wherever men gather—whether the free- 
dom we have accepted always as a matter of 
course actually is in jeopardy or, worse than 
that, is it on the way out? It is doubtful if in 
the life of anybody now living there has before 
obtruded such thoughts about our government 
and our freedom—“Leave to live by no man’s 
leave, underneath the Law.” 


When the laws passed in the last four years, 
and those still on the “must” list are considered, 
there can be little doubt of the purpose. The 
intent is clear. The form of government of the 
United States of America is to be fundamentally 
changed with all authority centering at Wash- 
ington, and state governments going there for 
the privilege of doing what they want to do. 
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THE CHANGE TAKING PLACE 


Idealism rampant may be one explanation, 
but it does not satisfy. America has gone further 
in wellbeing for the individual than any coun- 
try in world history. Why throw overboard the 
fruits of experience and dwell on catch phrases 
of “under privileged” and “submerged third” to 
array class against class ? 

If uplift for the miscalled under privileged 
was the sole objective, the wild schemes ad- 
vanced, although of doubtful effectiveness, might 
be passed over, but efforts to hamstring the 
wealth production and employment providing 
forces of the country are destructive. 

The overwhelming cost of it all leaves busi- 
ness in a daze. 

It was thought there might be a breathing 
spell after Congress adjourned. If present indi- 
cations are to be relied upon it is likely to be 
short-lived. The President is being urged to re- 
call Congress, and he has clearly indicated that 
the court packing scheme is far from being in 
the discard. The deal has been made for loans 
on cotton and a subsidy besides, with the under- 
standing that a controlled agricultural economy 
will be acted upon again when Congress re- 
convenes. 

The Wage and Hour bill, which spells ruin 
to Southern industry, only awaits the time to be 
revived. There is repeated talk about a “normal 
budget” balance, when as Senator Byrd points 
out in this issue for the first 24 days of this new 
fiscal year income and outgo of Federal govern- 
ment show a deficit in this brief time alone of 
$204,645,527. 

Business cannot go on to any permanent pros- 
perity while such questions hang over it. No- 
body knows what his dollar will be worth, or 
what the future portends, and the total debt 
now is nearing $40,000,000,000. The greater the 
protest the sooner the start will be made to un- 
tangle the mess. It will take a long time to do it 
after the beginning is made. 
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As we see tt— 





The Southern farmer is 
voing to have a lot of cash in 
his pocket when the harvests 
are in, and when the farmer 


The Farmer’s 
Prosperity 


has that trade is good. 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange money estimate 
for the 1936-1937 season for cotton and seed is $1,113,- 
233,000, the first billion dollar crop produced since 
1929-30. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
¥9,000,000,000 as the amount to be received by the 
farmers of the country from farm products of all kinds, 
and from government payments in 1937, This is the 
highest for any year since 1929, and is the fifth succes- 
sive year in which farmers cash income has increased 
over the previous year. It is more than double the 
amount received in 1932. It will be more evenly dis- 
tributed over the nation in contrast with recent years 
of drought and reduced production in some areas. 

Increasing farm income means more business for 
other interests. For example, it is estimated that rail- 
road revenues from larger harvests will be increased 
by more than $60,000,000. The effect of stimulation on 
other businesses also will be felt in increased freight. 
The merchant must order more supplies and the manu- 
facturer make more goods. The farmer's prosperity is 
a necessary part of our economy. 





Let The World B. C. Forbes, financial 
Know writer, says: 

“Broadly speaking, the South 
has not yet become advertising- 
conscious. 

“Whereas numbers of New England textile companies 
established distinctive lines of cotton products and 
made them favorably known to every housewife, 

I know of no similar instances in the South, not- 

withstanding that the South has far surpassed New Eng- 

land as ‘the cotton textile center of America. Thus far 
most Southern mills have been content to turn cut ordi- 
nary merchandise, much of it within low-price ranges. 

Surely, with greater experience and skill they should be 

able henceforth to feature products of greater quality, 

commanding better prices.” 

While what Mr. Forbes says is correct in the main, 
there are some notable exceptions in the textile in- 
dustry which he has overlooked, such as the Cannon 
Mills at Kannapolis, and the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lin- 
dale, Ga., in the advertising of its products. There are 
others too perhaps not so well known. 

The point has been stressed for vears by the Manv- 
FACTURERS Recorp that Southern textile manufactur- 
ers and producers of other goods owe it to themselves 
to let their light shine over a oroader field. They have 
felt content to follow customs of a former day, rather 
than to individualize their products and let the world 
know about them. 

This is true of other lines besides textiles. The na- 
tional palate would delight in Red Rock Ginger Ale, 
the canned citrus juice of Florida, and the delectable 
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pralines of New Orleans. Georgia Cane syrup, a nectar 
of the gods, is not known half widely enough. Is it 
because the fullness of delight that comes from its use 
is experienced when applied to corn bread that the 
South alone knows how to make? Certainly it is not 
fit to eat on the sweetened stuff they call corn bread 
outside of the South. 

The list of “largest in the world plants,” located in 
the South, which the Manuracrurers Recorp issues 
from time to time, is rapidly growing as this section 
proceeds with its great industrial expansion. 





In Mareh, 1934, Dr. Wm. A. 
Wirt, a schoolmaster of Gary, 
Ind., made the front page by 
claiming that Brain Trusters 
planned the overthrow of government. He said they 
told him they would get their propaganda published 
until, not seizing power, the people would beg them to 
take it. This to be done under cover, was to be an in- 
genious and “occult” revolution. The President was re- 
ferred to as another Kerensky. Wirt was ridiculed 
and the loudest laughers were the brain trust boys 
from whom the good Doctor said he had his informa- 
tion. 

General Hugh Johnson, wrote recently : 

“Do you see what I see? * * * * A slicker legislative pro- 
gram planned slyly to revolutionize at one jump a form 
of government that took a century and a half and five 
wars to make—and to do it so cunningly that the country 
would not realize it until it was over. That program 
presented with no counsel with legislative leaders who 
were to enact it. That program prepared secretly by un- 
elected, irresponsible theorists, without consulting experi- 
ence at any point. That program dictated to legislative 
wheel horses, and they ruthlessly herded by hard-riding 
anonymous young cowboys to force it regardless of their 
principles or belief.” 


Was Dr. Wirt 
Right? 





Manufacturing The National Industrial 
and Labor Costs (Conference Board is author- 
itv for the statement that 
labor costs in manufacturing 
industry, that is average 
hourly earnings, have increased over 300 per cent above 
the 1899 level, while prices of manufactured products 
have risen only 67 per cent above that year. 

*Mechanization and improved methods of produe- 
tion have offset the effect of a marked increase in labor 
costs and have made possible greater production and 
improved products without materially increasing 
prices to the consumer.” 

Improvements in machines and methods contribute 
to keep down prices in face of rising labor costs. For 
30 years preceding 1929, there was an increase of 331 
per cent in installed power, while the number of man- 
hours per unit of product is approximately 58 per cent 
below the 1899 level. 
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As we see it— 


(Continued) 





Dr. Charles F. Roos, former 
Director of Research of the 
NRA, says: “Of the 51,000,- 
000 gainful workers in the 
United States, 45,000,000 are now fully and normally 
employed.” 

The Federal Reserve Board says the figure of em- 
ployment now stands at approximately 35,000,000, or 
only one to one and a half million less than the average 
number employed in 1929, 

The National Industrial Conference Board, in re- 
ferring to increasing employment, says that the total 
of unemployed was 21, million less in June than it was 
in the same month of last year. 

Now there is to be a Federal census of the jobless, 
to be finished before next April. Estimates in the last 
few years have run from 18,000,000 downward, and 
they have been offered by labor unions, the Labor De- 
partment and private agencies. 


Census Of The 
Unemployed 


It would seem to be essential, as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers recommends, that a census 
to be of the fullest value should show the types of 
people without jobs and what classes of employment 
they would normally fit. 

There has been widespread criticism that employ- 
ment relief has been many times misapplied, and it is 
charged in more than one instance it has degenerated 
into a racket. Different communities have found it 
necessary, in the case of the idle refusing work when 
jobs were offered, to threaten prison terms for those 
who preferred to loaf when industry and agriculture 
needed help. 

The worthy poor should be helped by their state and 
community, but the danger of Federal government per- 
petuating a pauper class is too real to put off finding 
out the truth about the number of those actually in 
need. After all industry is the source where jobs for 
the jobless are to be found. We have expressed the 
opinion before that it is not the province of the Fed- 
eral government to declaim about “no one in America 
shall starve” and cross state lines to pre-empt the 
duties of states, communities, or church and private 
charity. It is not the-Federal government's province to 
spend taxpayers money for anything save legitimate 
Federal government functions, 

The administration is not wholly to blame. The 
local politicians have made life miserable for the 
authorities in Washington when any suggestion was 
made of cutting down appropriations for relief or pub- 
lic works. The local politician wants to stand well with 
his constituents and keep their tax rate as low as pos- 
sible, so whenever the suggestion of reduction is made 
there has been a rush to Washington on the part of 
local political protestants, and they have usually 
come away successful. 

A census of the unemployed is by all means advis- 
able. 
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One Variety An article in another 
Cotton column tells of the efforts of 
a community under the guid- 
ance of a farsighted man to 
raise cotton of one variety, and to produce the best 
staple from that variety through every step of its pro- 
duction from the selection of the seed to the delivery 
of the finished bale to the buyer. The result of it is 
shown in the premium of $5 a bale which this cotton 
brings in the market. The increased yield from the 
adopted variety “resulted in greatly increased profits.” 
The conclusion of the author is “what can be done 
here can be done by any cotton growing community 
in the South. and he adds, Let's keep an American 
Monarch on the Cotton Throne.” 





Remove A The Houston Chronicle 
Menace calls attention to the illumi- 

nated advertising signs on the 

highways of the country, 
which are a menace to life. [t refers to them as “gaudy, 
glittering, flickering, shifting, lighted advertising 
signs which line the highways especially near large 
cities.” 

The American Automobile Association has appealed 
to business interests to check such misplaced advertise- 
ments. Lighting engineers are experimenting con- 
stantly to find a safe light for automobiles that will 
not blind the oncoming driver. Their work unfortu- 
nately does not include removal of the menace at con- 
gested crossroads from the glare of bright lights 
placed in front of filling stations and on signboards. 

This is especially true in inclement weather when 
the reflection in the plate glass of cars is bewildering. 





The Housing 
Plan 


The advocates of the Wag- 
ner housing plan say every 
man in America is entitled to 
a decent home. He is entitled 
to the opportunity, but even if it were true, as stated, 
a fair question is, what will they do with the homes 
after they get them ? 

This latest housing scheme, according to the authors, 
will take 60 years to liquidate. The present Housing 
Administration is reported to have one million homes 
on its hands that were taken over because of failure 
to make payments on principal or interest or both. 

There have been other housing plans carried on by 
corporations for their employees, and after having 
been turned over to certain types of people the houses 
bore in a few years little resemblance to human habi- 
tation. What guarantee will the government have that 
proper care will be taken of property entrusted to 
every kind of tenant? 
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Eliminate Obviously 


Useless Expenditures 


Seven Long Years of Increasing Federal Deficits 

Bring Total Debt to 40 Billion Dollars and No Re- 

lief in Sight as Expenditures Continue to Exceed 
Revenues 


BY 
Harry Flood Byrd 


United States Senator From Virginia 


BURNING question appears to me to 
A stand out among those which are to 
be faced by the second session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. It is whether the 
time has arrived to stop so-called emer- 
gency spending. 

If the emergency is over, reduction in 
that sort of spending is imperative to our 
social and economic security. If it is not 
over, the nation should realize the current 
record of unprecedented spending can- 
not be continued on borrowed money. 

The session of Congress just ended 
brought the opportunity for the declara- 
tion that the emergency was over through 
liquidation of expiring emergency agen- 
cies, but the life of the agencies was ex- 
tended. 

This autumn brings the eighth anni- 
versary of that dismal period when the 
depression came crashing down upon us. 
This summer brought the close of the 
seventh consecutive year of deep red Ied- 
eral deficits. The current fiscal year was 
started without indication of deficit re- 
lief. The record for the first 24 days of 
the new year, in July, was: receipts $327,- 
689,892.46 ; expenditures, $532,335,419.74 ; 
deficit, $204,645,527.28. Optimistic esti- 
mates of revenue for the current year 
place the figure at $6,900,000,000; the ac- 
tual appropriations by Congress in the 
sessions just ended had not been calcu- 
lated officially when this was written but 
they are estimated at around $9,000,000,- 
000. The August week in which Congress 
adjourned the National debt into the $37,- 
000,000,000 bracket—another all-time 
high, which is more than the equivalent 
of thirty-five cents out of every dollar's 
worth of insurance Americans have pro- 
vided for their families. And there are 
some who contend that, when you 
count in the contingent indebtedness of 
the United States, the debt is not $37,- 
000,000,000 but $40,000,000,000 or more. 

This deficit siege breaks all records for 
modern American history. 
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In 1930 our Federal indebtedness was 
$16,000,000,000. Now it is $37,000,000,000. 
We have added $21,000,000,000 to the pub- 
lic debt. 

Whether loading such a debt increase 
upon ourselves was necessary or not is 
not a question to hedge the fact that this 
$21,000,000,000 debt increase (not includ- 
ing the $16,000,000,000 starting point) is 
more than four times the gross wealth of 
my own state of Virginia. 

That is to say that if no citizen in Vir- 
ginia owed a cent, and if no community in 
the state was in debt, only one fourth of 
the sum added to the debt in seven years 
could be raised by selling out every parcel 
of property in the state—every manufac- 
turing plant, every house, every lot, every 
head of live stock, and all else we own. 
On the basis of our wealth Virginia’s 
share of that part of the National debt 
added since 1930 is more than $400,000,000. 
That is more than $3,000,000 for every 
county and city in the state, and the figure 
is still rising. 

What applies to Virginia in this re- 
spect applies elsewhere, for Virginia is an 
average state in the point of wealth. 

As this figure rises the peril of those 
things we treasure most, those things 
most essential to our present welfare and 
future progress, rises in proportion. Fi- 
nancial solvency is the foundation upon 
which must be builded all progress and 
development, private and public. 

A mandate for progress and welfare 
without a mandate for solvency is a 
mandate impossible of fulfillment, and 
most likely a mandate for disaster. 

The time is upon us for balancing the 
budget, and by that I mean a budget which 
balances after debt curtailment has been 
counted in. Such budget balancing can 
be accomplished. There have been plenty 
of warning signals. 

The first move should be to eliminate 
obviously useless expenditures. The 
second move should be through the con- 
solidation and coordination of overlap- 
ping government functions without im- 
pairment of necessary services (such in- 
stances have been and are being pointed 
out officially). If these moves do not sufli- 

ciently cut the cost of government to bring 
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Harry Flood Byrd 


it into line with revenue, then obviously 
the next thing to do is to increase the 
revenue, or in plain, hard words raise 
taxes. If we do not choose this course 
then we must of necessity elect the other 
alternative—inflation. 

I choose the former. Surely in com- 
parison with the latter drifting course, 
the first is the hard way. But it is the 
sane way, and the way which most quick- 
ly will bring the nation to a realization 
of the situation. 

None will deny that some extension of 
Federal government activities has been 
necessary to meet our problems. My own 
study of this necessity convinces me that 
this extension, in itself, makes necessary 
the simplification of governmental ma- 
chinery and the utmost economy in ad- 
ministration if we are to consolidate our 
social, and economic gains which have 
come since the days of the depression 
depths, and move forward on an even 
normal keel. 

The fact that overlapping and dupli- 
cated activities in the federal government 
have created confusion and resulted in 
unmindful extravagance needs no more 
argument. The statement that bureaucra- 
cy and concentration of power are insepa- 
rately linked needs no backlogging by 
witnesses and examples. The proof is 
spread upon the records of the Congress 
for the session just ended. If more is de- 
sired it can be found abundantly in the 
largest city or the smallest hamlet. For 
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Look at the record: 


Total Ordinary Receipts 
and Postal Revenue 


ee ...... $4,730,000,000 
ge ...... $4,883,000,000 
oe 3,846,000,000 
1932 2,593,000,000 
1933 ...... 2,667,000,000 
Wot ...... 3,702,000,000 
1935 ...... 4,431,000,000 
1936 ...... 4,781,000,000 
1937 ...... 5,280,000,000* 


*Exclusive of postal 


instance I found the Shenandoah Home- 
stead project of the Resettlement <Ad- 
ministration in my own backyard, figura- 
tively speaking. Frankly it was not easy 
to ask that an allocation for this project 
to cost nearly $1,500,000 be withdrawn, 
but because of, my belief that economy, 
to be effective, must start at home the 
request was made, and followed up by the 
introduction of a bill in Congress, when 
the request was declined. The allocation 


Total Ordinary and 
Postal Expenditures 


1929 ...... $4,536,000,000 


1930 ...... 4,706,000,000 
Bee ...... 4,748,000,000 
1932 5,744,000,000 
1933 5,725,000,000 
1934 7,683,000,000 
1935 8,008,000,000 
1936 ...... 9,547,000,000 
rrr 8,001,000,000* 


was made from lump sum appropriations. 
Therefore there was no opportunity to 
investigate the purposes for which the 
money was appropriated before the ap- 
propriation was made. 

After the purpose became apparent— 
when the money was being spent—re- 
peated requests for discontinuance were 
to no avail. Of my own knowledge of 
that local situation I know this expendi- 
ture is sinful waste. 

That is but one comparatively minor 





New Rayon Fabrie Plant 


OUR HUNDRED Crompton & 

Knowles supersilk automatic flat cop 
shuttle changing looms have been in 
operation for several months within the 
windowless walls of the new $1,000,000 
plant of the Carter Fabrics Corporation 
at Greensboro, N. C. The plant, a sec- 
tion of the weave room of which is shown, 
is so laid out that the raw material enters 
the receiving department, starts a circu- 
lar journey through the preparatory, 
weaving, inspecting and shipping depart- 
ments, and exits through the door it 
originally entered. One-story in height, 


Section of Weave Room, Carter Fabrics 
Corp. 


the brick and concrete building covers a 
site 234 by 419 feet, with glass brick orna- 
mentation on its front. 

The mill is reputed to be the country’s 
first complete installation of box looms 
designed entirely for use of flat cops, 
which can be replaced with round cops, 
if it is found desirable to take this step. 
Complete control of the air conditioning 
system is allowed by the solid walls. 
Summer cooling and dehumidifying as 
well as air cooling, is assured by a Stur- 
devant system in the plant and Delco 
Frigidaire in the office. Special attention 
was given to the artificial lighting, with 
an electrical equipment layout described 
as the most complete. 
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incident. There are hundreds of them. 
This kind of lavish public spending has 
dulled our consciousness to ordinary ex- 
travagance. 


I agree with President Roosevelt in his 
economy message to Congress on April 
20, 1937, when he said: 


“While I recognize many opportunities 
to improve social and economic conditions 
through Federal action, I am convinced 
that the success of our whole program 
and the permanent security of our people 
demand that we adjust all expenditures 
within the limits of my budget estimate.” 


The only way to stop spending is to stop 
writing checks. Talk will not do it. The 
old principle of what we spend we must 
pay is as valid today as it was upon the 
date of its origin. The way to permanent 
prosperity is still the difficult path of 
economy and efficiency; in government, 
the balancing of budgets of states and 
the nation. For the individual, indepen- 
dence, economy and self-reliance remain 
the only certain pathways to success in 
individual development. 


The mill contains 93,000 square feet of 
space. Dimensions of the weave room are 
135 by 140 feet ; of the cloth room, 149 by 
30 feet; of the preparatory department, 
170 by 80 feet ; of the cloth storage space 
in the basement, SO by 65 feet. Flooring 
is built up of several layers to eliminate 
vibration. One-half inch of insulated 
board, with three inches of gypsum, four- 
ply felt and tar and about one and one- 
half inches of sand gravel makes up the 
roof. The plant has been described as 
tailor-made, meaning that the design for 
the building was made around the ma- 
chinery layout by Charles C. Hartmann, 
local architect. Charles W. Angle, Ine., 
carried out the construction, with Adams 
Electrical Co. doing the electrical work. 

W. J. Carter, is president of the Carter 
Fabrics Corp. Harry C. Carter, is vice- 
president and superintendent. R. M. 
Reid, is secretary and assistant treasurer, 





Rayon Production Record 


Broken 


Production of rayon filament yarn in 
the United States during the quarter 
ended June 30, 1937, broke all quarterly 
production records and made a total for 
the first six months of 155,150,000 pounds. 
The output of 78,450,000 pounds for the 
second quarter compared with 76,700,000 
pounds during the first quarter of 1937, 
and with the quarterly average in 1936 
of 69,400,000 pounds. 

As the South has 15 of the 32 rayon 
making establishments of the country and 
is producing over half of the raw rayon, 
this industry is one of its major textile 
activities. The last census of 1935 showed 
the South's rayon output to be valued at 
$106,195,000, and production has greatly 
increased since then. Its rayon mills ex- 
pended in 1985 more than $37,000,000 for 
materials, fuel and power. 
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BY 


A. 6G. Swint 
Orchard Hill, Ga. 


ACK in 1931 while we were riding 

down a steep slope on the Depression 
Toboggan along with all the rest of the 
country, something happened to our com- 
munity that bridged the low places and 
gave us good acceleration to ride out at 
high speed. 

That something was an idea. The idea 
developed into a plan and working at the 
plan was where profit started. 

The Georgia Experiment Station, lo- 


eated in our county of Spalding, had 
found in testing different varieties of 


cotton, one that excelled in several im- 
portant respects in this territory and pro- 
duced fiber of excellent quality. They 
were interested in helping some gin com- 
munity start a one-variety cotton pro- 
gram. Our county agent offered us the 
opportunity to get the limited quantity of 
this available seed because our gin terri- 
tory was located in a definite local area, 
and because we had started a similar plan 
several years earlier. Our first effort was 
unsuccessful because we started with a 
cotton for which we had no ready market. 
That mistake was turned into profit this 
time because we checked not only that 
feature but every factor affecting the 
growing and marketing of th. variety to 
be adopted. 

About 200 bushels of seed were secured 
from the Experiment Station at practi- 
cally oil-mill prices. As the ginner, I se- 
lected 20 customers to plant the seed. 
Some of the things considered in making 
these selections were progressiveness, 
willingness to co-operate, location so that 
others could see the growing cotton, and 
a factor of great importance at this stage 


One-Variety C 





Left to right—A. G. Swint, Orchard Hill 
One-Variety Ginner, W. C. Maddox, Presi- 
dent, Orchard Hill Cotton Improvement 
Assn., and John R. Harlow, Spalding 
County Agent, examining a field of the 
adopted variety. 


their ability to isolate or grow the cotton 
far enough away from all other cotton to 
prevent cross pollenization by bees and 
other insects. 

In October of that year a meeting of 
all the cotton growers of the community 
was called and we organized under the 
name of Orchard Hill Cotton Improve- 
ment Association. A President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary-Treasurer and Executive 
Committeemen were elected, all officers to 
serve for one year. Our county agent, 
officials of the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion and a representative of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry were present 
and assisted in developing our program. 
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These meetings have been continued each 
year and have been most helpful. 


By ginning time the variety was prov- 
ing highly satisfactory, so our next prob- 
lem was to save all of the pure seed we 
could for increased planting. As Mondays 
are the slackest days at the gin we asked 
these growers to gin on that day and 
asked all other growers to gin on the 
other five days of the week. 

Before starting to gin on Monday morn- 
ings the gin machinery was thoroughly 
cleaned to prevent any possible mixture. 
We had splendid co-operation from our 
gin customers and the result was that 
2,000 bushels of pure seed were saved for 
the next year’s planting. These seed were 
graded and exchanged to other growers 
on a basis of one bushel for one and one- 
half bushels common seed. 

The next year, 1932, 1800 acres were 
planted by 60 growers, and more would 
have been planted if seed had been avail- 
able. At ginning time it was necessary to 
set aside the first two days of each week 
for the adopted variety and after the 
rush of the season was over it was neces- 
sary to add Thursday in order to give 
the least inconvenience to any customer. 
The same method of cleaning the gin 
machinery was practiced and the com- 
munity generally was so well pleased 
with the plan that enough seed was saved 
for all growers in our gin territory so 
that in the spring of 19883 we put signs on 
the gin house announcing that it was a 
one-variety gin for the adopted variety. 
No other variety has been ginned since. 
(Continued on page 68) 


Some leaders in the cotton improvement 
program, examining one-variety cotton at 
the Community Warehouse, Orchard Hill, 
Georgia. 

Left to right: 

R. P. Bledsoe, 
periment Station, 

C. Westbrook, Cotton Specialist, Georgia 
Setension Service. 

G. B. Walker, President, Stoneville Pedi- 
greed Seed Co., originator of variety adopted 
at Orchard Hill. 

John R. Harlow, 

H. P. Stuckey, 
ment Station. 

W. C. Weldon, one of the leading growers 
Ps adopted variety. 

McLendon, Agronomist, U. 
rs; Piant Industry. 

Harry L. Brown, 

Agriculture. 


Agronomist, Georgia Ex- 


local County Agent. 
Director Georgia Experi- 


S. Bureau 


Assistant Secretary of 
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$1.000.000 Addition 
to Bromine Plant at 


Wilmington, N.C. 


S the motorist watches the filling sta- 
A tion attendant fill his tank with the 
reddish-brown liquid which indicates he 
is receiving a_ tetraethyl-lead_ treated 
gasoline, he in most cases little realizes 
that the fuel his engine will consume as 
he again starts on his way has figura- 
tively received a “shot” of sea water to 
pep it up. 

Bromine, into which the ethylene di- 
bromine is converted for combination 
with the tetraethyl lead, is extracted 
from waters of the sea as they roll in ona 
North Carolina peninsula formed by the 
Cape Fear River and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Kure Beach, 17 miles south of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., is the location of this unusual 
industrial operation, which is unique in 
being the only plant in the world for re- 
moval of bromine from sea water and the 
first plant of any kind to commercially 
exploit the resources of oceanic waters. 

The steady rise in the consumption of 
leaded anti-knock gasoline in America, 
where in 1936 783,300,000 gallons were 


Ethyl Dow Chemical Plant Addi- 
tion, Kure Beach, Wilmington, N. C. 
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used, has resulted in an expansion of the 
plant, which when completed will involve 
a $1,000,000 expenditure in addition to 
its original estimated cost of $8,000,000 
and which will raise to 137,000 gallons 
per minute its capacity for processing 
the salty waters as they flow into the 
huge settling basin constructed to provide 
a constant flow of raw material for oper- 
ating the plant. This capacity is great 
enough to meet the drinking water re- 
quirements of two cities the size of New 
York, allowing each inhabitant 10 gallons 
daily. 

To carry out this seaside chemical en- 
terprise it is necessary to treat 2,000 gal- 
lons of water to obtain one pound of bro- 
mine, the element forming 85 per cent of 
the Ethylene di-bromine solution. <A 
staff of workers now numbering 125 
chemists, skilled workers and technical 
experts, will be increased to 175 upon 
completion of the program. Seven hun- 
dred men were engaged in the expansion 
under the direction of C. A. Branson, of 
the engineering staff of the Dow Chemi- 
eal Co., owner with the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp., of the Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co., 
operator of the plant. 


Two new absorption towers will supple- 
ment the two original towers in opera- 
tion since the plant went into production 
in 1934 as the world’s bromine supply 
failed to meet the demands for tetraethy] 
lead, whose anti-knock qualities were 
discovered by Thomas Midgley, General 
Motors research chemist, and now vice- 
president of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. It 
is in these towers that the seawater, 
already treated with chlorine and sul- 
furic acid, trickles down against a cur- 
rent of air which absorbs the bromine 
liberated by the chemical action. Thirty 
tons of chlorine are to be used daily in 
the four towers. 

A new blowing out tower, the largest 
single unit to be added is located near the 
absorption towers. and will double the 
facilities for the second major step in the 
bromine extraction process. A solution of 
soda ash is here sprayed into the bromine 
laden air to form a bromide solution 
many hundred times richer in the desired 
chemical than the original seawater. This 
solution in turn is treated with sulfuric 
acid and then boiled in live steam, the 
bromine passing off in the form of vapor 
to be condensed as a heavy red liquid 
approximately three times denser than 
water. 

Additions were also necessary to the 
wooden building housing the next step- 
that of obtaining the ethylene gas by 
passing ethyl alcohol over hot clay and 
adding it to the pure bromine. The steam 
building is extended to make room for a 
compact new boiler of the latest self- 
stoking design to share the doubled load 
with the unit installed when the plant 
was originally built. 

Two giant electrically-driven centrifu- 
gal pumps have been added to the two ex- 
isting units in the brick pump house. 
These units, built on concrete foundations 
a few feet from the ocean’s shifting tides, 
account for the major part of the plant’s 
4,500-kilowatt power requirement and 
suck the water through intakes, reaching 
out into the sea to bring the water 
through a canal leading to the reservoir 

(Continued on page 78) 
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RIOR to the present century Southern 

textile plants confined themselves al- 
most entirely to the production of coarser 
fabrics and practically all of the officials 
belonged to two classes. As a rule, the 
technical officials, such as superintendents 
and foremen, were men who by hard work 
and close application to business had de- 
veloped their natural ability and risen 
from the ranks. The majority of the ex- 
ecutive positions, such as president, trea- 
surer, and manager, were filled by persons 
who had invested capital in the manufac- 
turing enterprises. 

The first group, although it contained 
some of the finest textile experts ever de- 
veloped in America, was long on practical 
experience but short on education, conse- 
quently, some of them were handicapped 
so that they could not rise beyond a cer- 
tain level. The second group was handi- 
capped because a large percentage of its 
members knew very little about the prob- 
lems of manufacturing. 


Pioneered in Textile Training 


Men of vision within and without the 
industry realized that if America was to 
attain world supremacy in textile manu- 
facturing, it would have to establish tex- 
tile schools and train the young men of 
the manufacturing sections so that they 
could go into the mills, apply scientific 
methods and operate them efficiently. 

Through the efforts of the late D. A. 
Tompkins, a pioneer textile engineer of 
Charlotte, Judge Heriot Clarkson of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court, and 
others, textile instruction was first offered 
at North Carolina State College (then 
called A & M College) during the school 
year 1899-1900. However, very little prog- 
ress was made until the Fall of 1901, when 
the first textile building was completed 
and named in honor of Mr. Tompkins. 
The original building was destroyed by 
fire in 1914 and was replaced by a larger 
building to which an eighty foot three- 
story addition was added, in 1925. 

In the Fall of 1901, a young English- 
man who had been trained at Harris In- 
stitute and by private tutors, was secured 
from the Lowell Textile School to act as 
instructor in warp preparation, weaving 
and designing. Prior to his employment 
at Lowell this young man had gained prac- 
tical experience in some of the best fancy 
mills in England, and also in both North- 
ern and Southern mills. That young man, 
now widely known as a teacher and 
author, was the present Dean of the North 
Carolina State College Textile School, Dr. 
Thomas Nelson, and by his progressive 
spirit and through his untiring efforts he 
was destined to develop at State College 
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Voeational Training 


BY 
T. R. Hart 


Professor of Weaving and Designing 
Textile School, North Carolina State 
College 


one of the leading textile institutions in 
America. 

North Carolina State College was a pio- 
neer in breaking away from the estab- 
lished order of coupling textile instruction 
with some engineering courses, and in re- 
cent years has developed its curricula 
along economic and psychological lines so 
that all of its students are now required 
to take courses in economic history, gen- 
eral economics, industrial management, 
personnel management, applied psychol- 
egy, industrial psychology, and other 
subjects which help them to become 
more familiar with the problems of 
marketing and distributing textile prod- 
ucts, and at the same time gives them 
a better understanding of the human ele- 
ment involved in the production of all 
textile materials. 


Textile Enrollment Doubled in 
5 Years 


During the past two decades the shift- 
ing of Northern enterprises to a more 
favorable location, the development of a 
great rayon industry, and the erection of 
new mills to manufacture and finish a 
diversified line of woven and knitted fab- 
rics, coupled with the scientific improve- 
ments which have been made in textile 
equipment, and in the processes of manu- 
facturing and finishing textile products, 
have created a demand for technically 
trained specialists in various phases of the 
textile industry, and consequently a de- 
mand for textile school graduates who 
could enter the industry and render use- 
ful service. This demand has been so 
great that even during the depression pe- 
riod and the years which have followed, 
the requests for graduates of the State 
College Textile School have exceeded the 
supply, although the Textile School enroll- 
ment has increased more than 100% in 
the past five years. 


Facilities Broadened 


In order to increase the scope of its 
usefulness to the textile industry, new 
curricula have been developed, new equip- 
ment has been added, additional teach- 
ers have been employed, and at its last 
session the legislature of North Carolina 
appropriated money to again enlarge the 
Textile Building and permit the installa- 
tion of additional equipment. 

Five curricula, namely, textile manu- 
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facturing, textile chemistry and dyeing, 
textile management, weaving and design- 
ing, and yarn manufacture, are offered. 
The first two years in all curricula are 
identical. Thus a student is able to secure 
the fundamentals of his textile education 
before deciding upon the particular field 
in which he wishes to specialize, or 
whether he wishes to take the general 
course in textile manufacturing which 
covers all phases of textile work. 

Some idea of the flexibility of these cur- 
ricula can be gained by observing that 
the 230 term credits required for gradua- 
tion in textile manufacturing are distrib- 
uted as follows: 

English 18, physics 15, chemistry 12, en- 
gineering 12, mathematics 12, agriculture 
(cotton and cotton classing) 6, history 
and economics 18, industrial and person- 
nel management 9, military science 12, 
and physical education 6. Eighteen eleec- 
tive credits are permitted so that a stu- 
dent may select additional economic and 
business courses if he desires to do so. 

Textile students at North Carolina 
State College get a broad cultural train- 
ing in addition to their textile work, as 
only slightly more than 36% of their re- 
quired credits are in textile courses. Dy 
turning out young men who are thor- 
oughly grounded in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economics, psychology and busi- 
ness, State College feels that in the future 
some of them will contribute as much 
to the executive and distribution divisions 
of the industry as other graduates are 
now contributing to textile manufacturing 
and processing. 

Just as commercial plants are measured 
by the calibre of their product, educa- 
tional institutions should be measured by 
the calibre of their product or, in other 
words, the students who are trained by 
them. Since the first textile diploma was 
awarded in 1901, North Carolina State 
College has conferred degrees upon 594 
Textile graduates. Of this number 446, 
or approximately 7714% of all the liv- 
ing graduates are now filling responsible 
positions in nearly every phase of the tex- 
tile industry in the United States, while 
others have attained success in Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Japan, China, 
India and Turkey. The success of its 
graduates has given the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College an inter- 
national reputation. 

State College has a complete experi- 
mental laboratory, set apart from the reg- 
ular school equipment. This laboratory is 
equipped with a full complement of card- 
ing and spinning machinery, including 
three types of long draft spinning, and 
is placed at the disposal of textile plants 
which may send representatives to the 
school to conduct tests. 

It has two research laboratories which 
are equipped for tests and research on 
fibres, yarns, fabrics, oils, starches, dye- 
stuffs, and other chemicals used in the 
manufacture and finishing of textiles. 
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URING the past few years the word 

“chiseling” has come into common 
use in designating practices which are 
considered unfair competition. Unfair is 
defined as synonymous with dishonest ; 
unjust ; inequitable ; involving trickery or 
artifice. In law, “unfair competition” has 
been defined as “competition effected by 
acts which violate the legal or equitable 
rights of the competitor or the public, such 
as acts, in effect, a fraud upon the public.” 
This latter legal definition expresses very 
well the meaning of the word “chiseling” 
as used in this article. 


Common examples of unfair competi- 
tion or chiseling are :—misleading adver- 
tising which pretends to give something 
for nothing; misrepresentation of a com- 
petitor by advertising and other means; 
the exploitation of labor, thus making 
goods for less than legitimate cost ; secret 
rebates; the wrongful evasion of elements 
of cost such as rent or taxes; ete. 

Of late years there has been increasing 
resort to governmental intervention for 
protection against chiseling. The Federal 
Trade Commission, for example, was es- 
tablished primarily to act as an Umpire 
in stopping unfair trade practices. The 
extreme limit, (we hope) of governmental 
intervention to stop chiseling was reached 
in the codes of the ill-fated N.R.A. 


Unfair Government Competition 


Yet, business men in many lines of en- 
deavor are today painfully aware that 
not all the chiseling of which they are vic- 
tims is confined to their citizen competi- 
tors. We are discovering that government 
itself is sometimes one of the worst 
“chiselers.” In other words, this Umpire, 
whom we have expected to act as an im- 
partial judge between its citizens as to 
the fairness of business practices, is itself 
indulging in some of the most flagrant 
examples of unfair competition. Hence, 
my title “Chiseling By The Umpire.” 

Wherein and how is this Umpire chisel- 
ing today? Let us examine some imagi- 
nary cases of chiseling by private competi- 
tors. Here is a gasoline filling station 
proprietor in the town of Toonerville who 
has devised a way to beat the tax on gaso- 
line. That is, he not only deprives the 
government of this tax revenue, but by 
reason of that so-called “saving” he un- 
dersells his competitor. Here is another 
individual engaged in a retail business 
who manages to escape his rent by mov- 
ing out ahead of the rent collector in vari- 
ous locations, and through evasion of this 
and other obligations he undersells his 
competitor. These fellows are “chiselers”’ 
because they are selling below true cost 
—are in fact loading the cost of rent and 
taxes onto others and attempting to profit 
thereby. 

Now for comparison, let us turn to some 
of the actual practices of the Umpire in 
this connection. The government engages 
in competitive business such as printing, 
or manufacturing ships, or running a 
barge line, or making overalls, or run- 
ning a power plant, or any other of some 
two hundred lines of business. In most of 
these activities the government agency 
evades all or part of the taxes which their 


Chiseling by the Umpire 


BY 
Ww. C. Mullendore 


Executive Vice President, Southern 


California Edison Co., Ltd. 


citizen competitors pay. The government 
often occupies a tax-free building belong- 
ing to another governmental agency or 
department without paying rent therefor. 
The government uses the credit of all the 
people—that is, places a mortgage on its 
citizen competitor’s business, and thus ob- 
tains so-called “cheap” money through 
tax-exempt bonds at the expense of the 
credit and the tax-bill of the citizens. 
Then the government collects taxes from 
its citizen competitors, the landlord of 
the competitors requires them to pay rent, 
the banker charges the competitors reg- 
ular rates of interest, and the government 
undersells them. The governmental 
agency running the business then boasts 
to the public in general how much cheaper 
it is selling its service or commodity than 
is the private citizen in business with 
whom it is competing, and thus still 
further destroys a vital element of its 
competitor’s business, namely: public 
good will. 


Oppression of the Weak 


There is no more contemptible form of 
oppression than the oppression of the 
weak and defenseless by the strong. A 
policeman armed with a club and a gun, 
who unnecessarily beats up a crippled and 
unarmed citizen arouses the wrath of 
every righteous man and woman. Yet to- 
day, in this country of ours, many agents 
and agencies of government armed with 
all the powers of government—the power 
of taxation, the power to regulate, the 
power to impose police restrictions and 
prohibitions, with access to the public 
treasury, and with all of the other ad- 
vantages which government wields. is 
using these brutal advantages against 
helpless and defenseless citizen competi- 
tors in business. 


Lower Electric Rates But Vastly 
Higher Taxes 


Only a little more than half a century 
ago the possibilities of a then mysterious 
form of energy called electricity were 
practically unknown. Starting with the 
demonstration by Thomas A. Edison of 
the practicability of the generation and 
delivery of electrical energy to the con- 
sumers’ premises, private citizens of the 
United States have developed within these 
past fifty years a constantly increasing 
number of applications of electricity to 
the performance of tasks which have con- 
tributed greatly to the standard of liv- 
ing of the American people individually 
and as a whole. These citizens have suc- 
ceeded in extending the service of this al- 
most magical agency in ever increasing 
quantities and at ever decreasing cost to 
every section of the public. The use of 
electricity is today almost 25 times what 
it was 35 years ago while its cost has in 
the same period decreased until it is now 
less than 1/3 that of 35 years ago. This 
remarkable reduction in cost has been 
achieved despite an equally remarkable 
increase in the tax bill upon the indus- 
try which tax bill is not only 25 but 94 
times what it was 35 years ago. 

Twenty-two million of the thirty-two 
million American homes use electricity to- 
day not only for lighting but for a large 
number of other labor saving services such 
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as washing, ironing, cleaning, cooling, and 
other uses which add to the comforts as 
well as lessen the burdens of the home. 
The charge for the services of this elec- 
tric servant in the average home is today 
less than 10 cents a day—the smallest of 
the principal items in the family budget 
(2% or less of the average budget). This 
service, at this remarkably low cost, let 
me repeat, has been developed by the pri- 
vate citizens of the United States. 
Furthermore, three-fourths of our fac- 
tories, our commercial establishments, 
and hundreds of thousands of our farms 
are served by this electrical servant at a 
cost which averages only about 1 cent a 
day for the energy equivalent of one man 
working one full day of twelve hours. 
These facts are merely suggestive of the 
tremendous outstanding accomplishment 
and contribution of the electrical indus- 
try to the American public. 

Yet this electrical industry is today a 
leading victim of the practice of “chiseling 
by the Umpire,’ —a chiseling which 
threatens the welfare of those millions of 
citizens who have built the electric indus- 
try and who have invested in it all or a 
part of their lives. The government of the 
United States, in all of its majesty and 
with all of its power, armed with the 
club of taxation and the gun of access to 
“cheap” public money, and using as an 
excuse the fact that there have been peo- 
ple connected with the electric industry 
who indulged in wrong practices and that 
there may be others who in the future will 
indulge in such practices,—this govern- 
ment, I repeat, is using governmental 
powers to threaten and harass its citizens 
who work for and whose savings are in- 
vested in the privately financed but pub- 
licly regulated utilities. When criticized 
for this persecution, government apolo- 
gists, and their public ownership allies, 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Bituminous 


BY 


R. E. Howe 
President, Appalachian Coals, Inc. 


HE Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, 

known as the “Guffey-Vinson Bill,” 
states that “regulation of the sale and dis- 
tribution in interstate commerce of bitu- 
minous coal is imperative for the pro- 
tection of such commerce ; that there ex- 
ist practices and methods of distribution 
and marketing of such coal that waste 
the coal resources of the nation and dis- 
organize, burden, and obstruct interstate 
commerce in bituminous coal, with the re- 
sult that regulation of the prices thereof 
and of unfair methods of competition 
therein is necessary to promote interstate 
commerce in bituminous coal and to re- 
move burdens and obstructions there- 
from.” 

The foregoing quotation from the bill 
itself summarizes its purposes. To accom- 
plish them, the act has established the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission, 
Washington, D. C., now functioning with 
Charles F. Hosford, Jr., chairman. Also 
23 district boards and a like number of 
statistical bureaus are operating, and the 
former recently were ordered to “propose 
to the Commission minimum prices” on or 
before September 2, using the weighed 
average of $2.22 per net ton for Minimum 
Price Area Number 1, in which the mines 
represented by Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
ure located. Coordination of prices was 
ordered to begin September 8, to be com- 
pleted by September 23; then a hearing, 
to be held by the commission, was ordered 
for September 27 for the “purpose of re- 
ceiving evidence to enable the Commis- 
sion to establish and make effective mini- 
mum prices in accordance with the stand- 
ards set forth” in the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937. 

The act offers, in the opinion of the offi- 
cers and directors of Appalachian Coals, 
Ine., something which “would be most 
helpful to our industry” provided the 
Commission announces a “definite date 
for the establishment of prices which 
should not be later than October first.” 
In fact, our directors wired Chairman 
Hosford on August 18 as follows: 

“Your announcement that minimum 
prices are to be established by the Com- 
mission at an early date was greatly ap- 
preciated by all the undersigned members 
of the Board of Directors of Appalachian 
Coals, Incorporated in meeting today and 
will individually do everything possible 
to assist you to that end Stop We urge 
that you announce a definite date for the 
establishment of prices which should not 
be later than October first Stop This 
would be most helpful to our industry.” 

Furthermore, the Bituminous Coal Act 
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Coal Aet 


of 1987 offers coal producers an oppor- 
tunity to form marketing agencies for the 
disposal of competitive coals. These mar- 
keting agencies must be approved by the 
commission and all their stockholders 
must have signed the code. The market- 
ing agencies must also show that they 
(1) do not unreasonably restrict the sup- 
ply of coal in interstate commerce, (2) 
will not prevent the public from receiving 
coal at fair and reasonable prices, and 
(3) will not operate against the public 


interest. These marketing agencies, of 
which Appalachian Coals, Ine., is the 


pioneer, will be permitted (subject to the 
foregoing restrictions) to market the coals 
of their producers to the best possible ad- 
rantage. Their functions will be many. 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., for example, 
keeps complete statistics on the movement 
of coal. Our marketing division keeps in 
close touch with the markets, and is able 
to advise our producers just what these 
market trends are and price their coals 
accordingly. The fuel engineering divi- 
sion—by being in constant touch with 
fuel, power and heating engineers, equip- 
ment manufacturers and research agen- 
cies, both public and private, throughout 
the country—is able to show not only our 
own producers, but the buying public, how 
to use Southern bituminous coals more 
efficiently and economically. We = con- 
stantly are promoting the use of coal as 
such, and the use of our producers’ coals 
in particular. We prepare and distribute 
numerous booklets covering all phases of 
the use of coal. Through our advertising 
department we continually keep coal to 
the forefront and assist our producers, 
agents, and customers, in their advertis- 
ing problems. 

It has been the policy of some pro- 
ducers, who make many grades of coal, to 
unload that grade which was not moving. 
It is well known that they frequently un- 
load it at any price that will move it. 
This, of course, will not be possible under 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, and the 
exchange department probably will be the 
only available vehicle by which these 
grades can be brought into balance. At 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., which is charged 
with marketing 40 million tons of coal 
annually, the exchange department keeps 
in constant contact with the producers 
and has first-hand knowledge concerning 
those producers who are long or short on 
any given size or grade. In this manner, 
the marketing agency is able to assist its 
producers in moving coal they would not 
be able to move otherwise. 

Chairman Hosford once stated, when 
discussing the Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937, that: 

“Coal Commission has another duty to 
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R. EB. Appalachian 


Howe, president, 
Coals, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, is a native 
of West Virginia, After an early career 
in railroad construction, Mr. Howe in 
1913 was elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Climar Coal Co., 
Middlesboro, Ky. He left that connection 


secretary-treasurer of the 
Coal Operators’ 


to become 
Southern Appalachian 
Association, Knorville, Tenn. He later 
was made successively secretary and 
treasurer and vice president of Appala- 
chian Coals, Ine., and in August of this 
vear was elected president. 


perform under the act, namely, the regu- 
lation of marketing agencies formed by 
the producers of coal for the cooperative 
selling of their output. The provisions 
of this law for the establishment of mini- 
mum prices do not mean that it is a 
policy of the Congress that the coal indus- 
try must be operated without a_ profit. 
The law guarantees to coal producers, 
protection against price cutting. 

“On the other hand it offers to them the 
opportunity to organize themselves and 
to regulate their own business, but this 
must be done under the watchful super- 
vision of the Commission in order to pro- 
tect the interests of the coal buyer and 
the consuming public. 

“If the coal men will appreciate the 
opportunity afforded them to put their 
house in order, to end their senseless 
competition in tonnage, to eliminate the 
use of unfair trade practices and to re- 
store the coal industry to a basis of re- 
spectability and reasonable profit,” con- 
cluded Mr. Hosford, “I am sure that the 
industry will have the wholehearted co- 
operation of the commission in accom- 
plishing that result.” 

The management committee of Appa- 
lachian Coals, Ine., which resigned in 
August to be succeeded by the writer, as 
president, and A. L. Brown, as vice presi- 
dent and manager of the marketing divi- 
sion; W. M. Wilshire, secretary-treas- 
urer; and T. A. Day, assistant secretary, 
recommend to the board of directors that 
the marketing agency plan is the “most 
sensible and promising movement that 
the coal industry has ever known,” and 
urged that “the sound principles upon 
which this plan is based” be continued in 
a more aggressive manner. A resolution 
of the Board of Directors to this effect 
was unanimously adopted.” 
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in Live Stoek 


HE Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has just completed a tour of 

Southern Georgia with a livestock exhibition train. Its purpose was 
to arouse greater interest in the raising of cattle, swine and poultry, 
also the production of feed while the soil is being improved, and coupling 
with these forest management and utilization to show how increased 
income may be obtained from forest lands. 


As corollaries, pulpwood, naval stores, poles, piling and saiclogs 


were erhibited. 


In a letter from Mr. C. McD, Davis, Vice-President of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, he says: “Livestock development and forestry can be com- 
bined in the South, and one of the purposes of the train has been to 
demonstrate how it can be done. The erection of paper and pulp mills 
in the South make it essential that proper forest management and in- 


tensive reforestation be followed. 


“Large packers are operating modern packing plants in the South. 
The Cudahy Packing Company plant at Albany, Ga., one of the most 
modern, was placed in operation last year. Armour & Company and Swift 
& Company are operating large plants at Tifton and Moultrie. Swift 
& Company is opening a plant at Ocala in September. There are plants 
at Thomasville, Ga., owned by the Georgia Packing Co.: at Dothan, 
Ala., operated for Kingan & Company. They will require large supplies 


of cattle and hogs.” 


In accord with its long established agri- 
cultural development policy, the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company in coopera- 
tion with the University of Georgia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and College of 
Agriculture, the Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, recently operated a seven 
‘ar demonstration and exhibition train 
over its rails in the State of Georgia, 
starting at Blackshear on August 23rd 
and completing the itinerary at Homer- 
ville on September 4th. The train move- 
ment embraced stops at Blackshear, 
Jesup, Ludowici, McIntosh, Ways, Savan- 
nah, Folkston, Nahunta, Brunswick, Way- 
cross, Pearson, Alapaha, Tifton, Sylves- 
ter, Albany, Camilla, Donaldsoiiville, 
Dainbridge, Cairo, Thomasville, Quitman, 
Valdosta, Stockton, Homerville and Moul- 
trie, Ga. 

The train featured beef cattle, swine. 
and poultry. Live animals and birds were 
used to arouse interest, and to permit easy 
visualization of the lessons sought to be 
conveyed. Other exhibits encouraged the 
production of feed, the growing of soil 
improvement crops, and the practice of 
proper forest management. 

The beef cattle car display consisted of 
purebred animals from the Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station herd, a bull, and pure- 
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bred and scrub cows with first cross calves 
at their sides. In this car there was also 
an exhibit of three types of feeder steers. 

The swine car stressed three phases of 
swine production; breeding, feeding. and 
sanitation. In one end of the car there 
were pens containing a purebred boar, a 
grade sow and four good first Cross shouts. 
A pen at the other end of the car con- 
tained some hogs raised under sanitary 
conditions. Another pen displayed hogs 
of about the same age as the better ani- 
mals but produced under unsanitary con- 
ditions. The middle pen showed in detail 
a sanitary production setup. In the mid- 
dle of the car a year-round succession 
of grazing crops for hogs in South Georgia 
was shown. 

Hogs are fast becoming a major cash 
crop in South Georgia. Climatic and soil 
conditions are favorable for the produc- 
tion of crops on which hogs can be grazed 
all the year. This makes for economical 
production. 

The poultry car contained exhibits em- 
phasizing efficiency in the production and 
marketing of poultry and eggs. There was 
an exhibit comparing the egg production 
of an average Georgia hen with a high 
producing hen at the College of Agricul- 
ture. The National Poultry Improvement 
Plan was featured with live baby chicks. 


Left—South Georgia pine forest with domestic grass for 
grazing-—combining cattle raising with timber growing. 


Herd of South Georgia beef cattle. 


Right—Eight year old slash pine growth at Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga. 


To Arouse Greater Interest 





A Field of South Georgia Corn 
Production —15 tons of silage per acre and 
72! bushels of corn per acre. 


Another exhibit in the poultry car was 
entitled “Health Sticks to Clean Chicks.” 
There were other displays of poultry 
equipment, poultry parasites, culling 
feeds and feeding, and the proper han- 
dling of market eggs. 

As feed is the foundation of live stock 
production, the hay and forage crops car 
received a great deal of attention from 
the farmers. They closely examined and 
even tasted samples from the large assort- 
ment of forage, hay, and soil improvement 
crops displayed in the car. A high light 
of this car was the informative showing 
in the way of results in live stock feed- 
ing from test work conducted at the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station. The 
general forage and feed crops exhibit con- 
tained many interesting plants and varie- 
ties. 

The soil improvement exhibit contained 
such familiar crops as Austrian winter 
peas, hairy vetch, runner peanuts and 
crotalaria, and gave yields and results 
gotten from these crops at the Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station. 

The forestry management and utiliza- 
tion exhibit showed the principles of good 
forestry practices that enable landown- 
ers to increase income from their for- 
ested lands. This exhibit gave market 
values of various forest products and in- 
dicated the management of forest lands 
necessary to be observed to yield the prod- 
ucts of quality which bring the largest 
returns. Pulpwood, naval stores, poles, 
piling, and sawlogs were exhibited. The 
Vields and values were compared as based 
on rotation periods of years required to 
produce them. 

According to a recent survey of the 
pine lands of the Southeast approximately 
60 per cent of the area is in timber and 
cut-over pine lands, with approximately 
35 per cent in crops and pastures, 

(Continued on page 7S) 
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The parcel post service was established 
in the United States in 1913, and rapidly 
gained popular favor. It now delivers pack- 
ages to almost any place in the country, 
unless objections are made by the CIO. 

“GREENWOOD, Miss., COMMONWEALTH” 

ee 

State’s rights are fast becoming non-ex- 
istent. 

Our Federal government offers to our 
various states huge sums of money, based 
on state participation. 

The Federal government is “good to us,” 
if we in turn will surrender our preroga- 
tives to Federal government. 

Billions in relief are offered—only if and 
when our state authorities shall meet the 
Federal regulations. 

WPA, PWA, and all the other A’s as- 
sume that state capitals supinely “bow the 
knee” to Washington. 

“MERIDIAN, Miss., STAR” 
—— | 

The public is beginning to rebel against 
the New Deal's headlong rush toward re- 
form. No other interpretation can be 
placed on the opposition that is developing 
from these sources, which heretofore have 
seemed to be in whole-hearted accord with 
the President’s efforts to achieve the more 
abundant life by centralized control. 

“GALVESTON, TEx., DaiLy News” 


——o——— 
But what the American system can do 
and has done, may be seen merely by look- 
ing about. In the wide distribution of a 
multitude of goods, it would be hard to 
match any other country’s achievements 
against those of this country. 
“THE PENSACOLA JOURNAL” 
————— 


There is every reason to believe that 
the administration seeks to plaster a mort- 
gage on every home and farm in this coun- 
try, knowing that foreclosures in large num- 
bers are bound to take place and the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the 
president will be all the more complete. 
This gives us a key to the chief execu- 
tive’s motive in vetoing the act of Con- 
gress which continued the low rate of in- 
terest on farm loans. We need no key to 
understand that the general farm bill, 
cooked up by that dreamy mystic, Henry 
Wallace, and the wage-hour bill, would 
give the administration power of life and 
death over industry and agriculture. The 
measure for reorganizing the executive de- 
partments and agencies would make the 
president absolute master. 

“Macon, Ga., TELEGRAPH” 
——-——— 

“For three long years,” President Roose- 
velt warned Congress on March 10, 1933, 
“the Federal Government has been on the 
road to bankruptcy.’ When Herbert 
Hoover left the White House the national 
debt stood at $19,487,000,000. Jf Mr. Roose- 
velt was right in saying that the Federal 
Government was on the road to bank- 
ruptcy under Mr. Hoover, it is pertinent 
to inquire what road we are on at the 
present time. 

“THE ROANOKE TIMES” 
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Experimental statutes such as the NRA 
and the Black-Connery wages and hours 
bill are the result of economic theorizing 
which seeks short cuts to the Utopia of 
dreams. They belong in that class of legis- 
lation which would make man conform to 
the measure set up by groups of profes- 
sional reformers and would recreate the 
world made by God along new lines to suit 
man’s conceptions of fitness. 

“THE CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA” 
—_—9-——. 

Of al! the groups in our nation that might 
be the last to seek government domination, 
the farmers hold top place. For the farmer 
by tradition and manner of life is generally 
the stronghold of independence and per- 
sonal freedom. It is the farmer, one gener- 
ally supposes, who would be the last to 
surrender individual initiative and enter- 
prise. But the farmer is upsetting all these 
old opinions by his continued insistence 
upon governmental crop control. 

“THE BIRMINGHAM News” 


—o— 

Texas can attract foreign capital by deal- 
ing fairly with corporations. The attitude 
of a state legislature toward capital has a 
great deal to do with forming the attitude 
of capital toward proposed investments 
within a state. Experiences Texas and 
other states have had in the past, when un- 
wise legislation drove out large corpora- 
tions, ought not to be forgotten at a time 
when there is a disposition among the 
more progressive cities of Texas to seek 
new industries. 

“BEAUMONT, TEX., ENTERPRISE” 


—_——9———— 

Senator Bailey of North Carolina, speaks 
wisely, we think, in urging that any legisla- 
tion looking to control of production of 
crops should be enacted with caution. Con- 
trol of crops, large parts of which are sold 
abroad, he pertinently says, presents a very 
serious problem. 

“GREENVILLE, S. C., News” 


——_Oo——__ 

To peg the cotton price while the surplus 
continues is the most dangerous procedure 
that could be undertaken. It is a permanent 
foundation which we seek rather than 
temporary gain. But the South wants no 
permanent, compulsory control by the Fed- 
eral government. We want help but we 
don’t want to pay for it. The soil con- 
servation measure is a means of control, 
but this year’s yield, estimated 18 per cent 
less than average during five years, is proof 
that this system of control is far from 
perfect and satisfactory. 

“CLARKSDALE, Miss., REGISTER” 


ee ee 

Critics of the machine and mass produc- 
tion methods seldom consider what the ma- 
chine has done in making more and better 
things available to more people. 

According to the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, a large automobile 
manufacturer recently estimated that a car 
which today sells for $600 would cost at 
least as much as $3,500 if made by non- 
mass-production methods. 

It isn’t hard to see what this would do 
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to automobile production when we note 
that in 1935 in the above-$3,000 wholesale 
price range, 2,428 automobiles were sold 
in the United States and Canada. But of all 
price ranges somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 4,000,000 cars were sold this same 
year. 

Here are some other facts about what 
things would cost if made by other than 
mass production methods: 

A leading typewriter manufacturer esti- 
mates the cost of a typewriter at $1,000 in- 
stead of slightly more than $100. 

An electric refrigerator manufacturer 
states that refrigerators made experimen- 
tally cost approximately six times as much 
as those made on production assembly. 
“THe CHARLESTON, W. Va., GAZETTE” 


——_ 0——_. 
As for wheat, the harvest exceeds do- 
mestic needs by probably 200 million 


bushels; but the export demand is heavy 
and growing. Under the Wallace Plan, that 
surplus would be stored against future 
needs; but farmers doubtless would prefer 
to do just what they are doing—sell it 
abroad at a substantial profit. 

This is one reason when the “ever-normal 
granary” scheme would not work. Would it 
work at all? If the Government's efforts 
so far to match supply and demand are to 
be taken as a criterion, the answer is no. 

“San ANTONIO ExPREss” 


——o—— 

There should be economy in federal ex- 
penditures. There should be retrenchment, 
drastic and immediate. There should be 
some effort to balance the budget and to 
ease the burden upon the taxpayers of the 
United States. Notwithstanding its pledges 
of reduced expenditures, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has gone blithely ahead with 
its recurring deficits, the national debt in 
time of peace mounting year by year. The 
resources of the United States are abun- 
dant, but they are not so abundant that 
they cannot be exhausted, and the Roose- 
velt administration is on the path to ex- 
hausting them. 

“THe News & Courter”, Charleston, S.C. 
———_ 0———_ 

That National Labor Board is something 
new in this country. It is its own judge, 
jury and executioner. It makes its. charges, 
or at least sees they are made, secures its 
evidence, or what it calls evidence, sees 
that it is well presented, especially for 
publicity purposes, and then makes its 
own findings. The person who makes a 
fight against the board goes up against 
loaded dice from the start. 

“STATE Times”, Baton Rouge, La. 


—_——9-—_— 

The scheme to have judges without per- 
manent assignments. subject to call for 
service in various districts, is foreign to 
the American principle of local self-gov- 
ernment, and smacks too much of the 
dictator system of government. 

“THE Houston Post” 


—— 

The Wagner law has not been declared 
constitutional. The supreme court passes 
only on the constitutional principles in- 
volved in a specific case. A number of 
principles in the Wagner law were not 
considered in cases brought before the 
court. A number of things with reference 
to the rights of employers under this law 
are yet to be decided. 

It is well to remember in these hectic 
days that an employer is an American 
citizen, and therefore has all the rights 
that belong to any other American citizen. 
Our constitution recognizes no class dis- 
tinctions. No American citizen can claim 
any right that he does not concede to 
every other American citizen. 

“SPRINGFIELD (Mo.) DatLy News” 
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A Basic Industrial Market 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has just released a study of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry as one of its 
research series on Basic Industrial Mar- 
kets. It is intended to bring to manufac- 
turers selling to pulp and paper producers 
an accurate picture of the location and 
density of the market which this impor- 
tant industry affords. 

The report is so arranged that it may 
be used not only for a visual study by 
means of 12 maps bound in the publica- 
tion, but also for practical application in 
forming marketing plans and the budget- 
ing of sales expense by manufacturers and 
distributing organizations. 

The data for the pulp industry is sepa- 
rate from that of the paper industry, and 
the latter has been broken down by coun- 
ties to show capacity and production ma- 
chinery installed. A manufacturer sell- 
ing equipment to kraft paper manufactur- 
ers will find the data for this particular 
section segregated for his use. If his 
market is limited to manufacturers of 
sulphite pulp, he will find this similarly 
set apart. 

A distinct service is rendered producers 
by the issuance of this comprehensive 
work by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The report contains 77 
pages of text and tables, with 12 maps, 
and may be purchased by application to 
the Department. The price is ten cents. 





First Aid Training 


A steel plant today is a safer place than 
most people think. According to the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s statistics the acci- 
dent rate in the steel industry is 40 per 
cent less than for industry as a whole. 
The reason for it is that the management 
and the men who work there make it so. 
The above are action shots taken at a 


first-aid meet recently staged at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company’s Bethlehem plant. 
Cash prizes of $25, $10 and $5, re- 
spectively, were awarded to each member 
of the teams winning first, second and 
third places. Top—Teams confer on a 
hypothetical accident case. It’s a com- 
pound fracture. Center—Close-up of prop- 
erly applying the splint. Right—Dr. Loyal 
A. Shoudy, Chief of Medical Service. 
Bottom—Ready for the ambulance. 





Chicago Power Show 


HE Chicago Power Show will be held 

at the New International Amphi- 
theatre, October 4 to 9, 1987. Advance 
reports of machinery and materials to be 
displayed point to a well-balanced, com- 
prehensive exposition that will prove of 
marked interest to executives and opera- 
tors in all phases of the power and me- 
chanical engineering industry. 

A large steel corporation will feature 
seamless boiler tubes ; also seamless steel 
for power piping which will bend, form 
or flange readily. 

Diversified applications of non-ferrous 
metals will be shown with thousands of 
items, including condensers and heat ex- 
changer tubes, brass piping, copper water 
tubes and fittings. The products of a 
non-ferrous rolling mill will be exhibited. 

One exhibitor will show a combination 
metal sawing, filing and polishing ma- 
chine, producing what is said to be a day’s 
work in an hour’s time. 

A particularly interesting exhibit will 
be that of metal stampings produced at a 
minimum die cost. The feature claimed 
for this is that small lots can be produced 
economically. 

Automatic saw filers and saw grinders 
will be shown, as well as an exhibit of 
open-end band saws. 

There will be displayed the latest meth- 
ods for materials handling; conveyor 
systems of all types; portable elevators, 
industrial tractors and trailers. 

Space will not permit the listing of all 
the interesting and informing displays to 
be made. 

The Exposition is under the personal 
direction of Charles IF. Roth, President, 
International Exposition Company, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 





T. W. Martin, President of Alabama 
Power Company, announces that Alabama 
Power Company had concluded a contract 
with Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, by the terms of which the 
Power Company will supply a total of 
46,000 kilowatts of capacity to the Ten- 
nessee Company to supplement its power 
supply at its plants near Birmingham. 
art of the power to be supplied will be 
firm and part seasonal. 

Effective September 1, 1937, the follow- 
ing officials of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company will 
transfer their offices to Newport News, 
Wate 

Roger Williams ,Vice President ; James 
Plummer, Purchasing Agent; H. K. 
Peebles, Assistant Purchasing Agent; D. 
G. Moorhead, Hydraulic Sales Engineer. 

The treasurer and a representative of 
the Vice President’s office will remain at 
the New York offices, 90 Broad St. The 
Purchasing Department will also be 
represented by Mr. J. M. Clawson, As- 
sistant Purchasing Agent. 


SEPTEMBER NINETEEN THIRTY-SEVEN 


American Oils in Margarine 


For the year ending June 30, 1937, 
cottonseed oil for the first time led 
all other fats and oils as an in- 
gredient of margarine. The total 
consumption of cottonseed oil for 
this purpose was 137,000,000 pounds, 
or 43 per cent of all oils so used. 

Coconut oil has heretofore been 
the principal ingredient employed. 

Another gratifying feature is that 
the proportion of domestic oils in 
margarine is now 60 per cent com- 
pared with 41 per cent the previous 
year, and is the first time since 
1925 that American-produced oils 
have exceeded imported oils in mar- 
garine. 





Beaumont’s New Dock 
Equipment 


CRAP iron for foreign shores is being 

loaded aboard the steamship Bhamo 
at Beaumont, Texas, by one of the two 
eight-wheel steam locomotive cranes just 
placed in service by the local Port Com- 
mission. With these new machines, which 
with electric lifting magnets and motor 
generators were purchased at a cost of 
$70,000, the Neches River city now has 
three locomotive cranes and one station- 
ary crane to speed up handling the rising 
volume of scrap iron exports and the 
rapidly swelling imports of pipe to supply 
the oil fields, pipeline companies and re- 
fineries along the Gulf coast. This pipe 
trade is an entirely new movement 
through the port, which O. L. Caywood, 
port director, expects will show a great 
increase over the previous year. Property 
250 acres in area and fronting 5,343 feet 
on the water has been purchased and is 
available for industrial sites. A contem- 
plated $300,000 improvement will involve 
erection of a modern shipside warehouse 
with 62,500 square feet of floor space and 
a barge terminal to provide 4,000 square 
feet of additional warehouse space. The 
most recent improvement is a 70-foot dock 
built for the Lombardo Oil Co. 


Loading scrap iron with magnet and 
Brownhoist crane. 
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Service 


XPANSION in the use of teletype- 

writer service in the Richmond area 
necessitated the installation of a new 
teletypewriter switchboard late in 1936, 
states A. L. Lambdin, general commercial 
manager of the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia. The 
new board incorporates the most modern 
features developed by the Bell System, 
and is now being used by 53 concerns in 
the city and vicinity, or approximately 
one-half of the state’s total subscriber’s 
for this type of service. 

Teletypewriter service has been avail- 
able for a number of years and the pri- 
vate line service, by which two or more 
electrically operated typewriters are per- 
manently connected by a private circuit, 
is extensively used by local newspapers 
for sending and receiving dispatches. The 
exchange service was inaugurated in the 
latter part of 1931. A subscriber can have 
his machine connected to any other ma- 
chine in the country in much the same 
manner as a long distance call. 

The outstanding user of the exchange 
service is the investment securities 
dealer. The connection between dealers 
in different cities makes a written record 
available, with the two-way feature 
allowing the exchange of offers and bids 
until the transaction is concluded. Some 
of the concerns have several machines to 
enable them to receive a distant offer and 
while the line is being held, contact a 
prospective buyer at another distant 
point. 

Broadcasting companies, transporta- 
tion companies and manufacturing plants 


Handling 3,000 Calls a month at 
Richmond's Teletypewriter 
Exchange 





Expanding Teletypewriter 


also use the service and recently one of 
the Richmond department stores installed 
teletypewriter exchange service to keep 
in constant communication with markets 
in New York and other buying centers. 


Building Pickwick Dam 
Turbines 


Will Be Largest Propeller Type Design 
Installed in the United States 

Mammoth pieces of equipment are re- 
quired in the building of the hydro-elec- 
tric power plant for Pickwick Dam on the 
Tennessee River, forming one stage of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s development 
for flood control. navigation and power. 
The Pickwick powerhouse is being con- 
structed so that its substructure forms 
a part of the dam. 

The steel draft tube top liner for one 
of the 55,000 horse power Pickwick 
hydraulic turbines is shown on contents 
page 5 as it stood on the erecting floor of 





the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company’s 
shops, Milwaukee, Wis. The _ large 


diameter of the liner measures 2614 feet 
across and the entire piece weighs 86,000 
pounds. 

Provision is being made for the instal- 
lation of six large hydro-electric units. 
The turbines will be the largest propeller 
type hydraulic turbines in the United 
States. These turbines could develop 
about 63,000 horse power if allowed to 
operate at full gate opening but the maxi- 
mum of each will be limited to 55,000 
horse power to correspond to the gener- 
ator capacity. 
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First Ritchie Memorial 


The first memorial to be erected in com- 
memoration of the late Albert C. Ritchie, 
4-time Governor of Maryland, in tribute 
to his distinguished services to the na- 
tion in general, was unveiled August 29 
in Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, Md., by 
the Baltimore Ad Club. The bronze por- 
trait is the work of Louis Rosenthal, in- 
ternationally known sculptor. 

Among those participating in the ceremony 
were: Col. Stuart S. Janney; Dr. Hugh H. 
Young; David C. Winebrenner, 3rd; Senator 
George L. Radcliffe; Mayor Howard W. Jack- 
son; Louis E. Shecter, chairman of the Ad 
Club committee in charge of the memorial and 
vice-president of the Club; Wm. K. Freiert, 
president of the Club; J. Roland Stolzenbach, 
secretary-treasurer; Louis S. Ashman, coun- 
sel; C. Markland Kelly; William M. Gideon; 
ftaymond S. Tompkins; Abraham Watner; J. 
C, Bondurant; Paul Brown; J. P. Fleishman; 
S. L. Hammerman; Erwin Huber; A. W. John- 
son; E. H. Landauer; Benjamin F. Litsinger ; 
Maurice Mahr; E. Lester Muller; Victor P. 
Shruck; and Frederick P. Stieff, Jr., all of 
Baltimore. 





Color Photography for 
Educational Film 
of Steel Industry 


United States Steel Corporation is to 
use color photography in the production 
of an educational film. Twenty steel plants 
will figure in the film subject matter, 
which is said to be the first commercial 
venture in color sound talkies. It will 
show production of raw ore in Minnesota : 
seamen and loaders on the ore docks of 
Duluth; whaleback steamships on the 
Lake, besides blast furnaces, coke works, 
open hearth furnaces and rolling mills 
in action. The large Gary rail mill also 
will be featured. 

Pipe and tube operations of the Na- 
tional Tube Co. will be photographed, as 
well as the Homestead Mills where hot 
metal is rolled. 

Portable lighting equipment, capable of 
furnishing street illumination for a city 
of 100,000 people, will be employed in the 
work. 





Texas Mohair Crop 


According to authorities at San Angelo, 
Texas, this year’s Texas mohair crop, 
about 80 per cent of the nation’s crop, 
will be worth about eight and a quarter 
million dollars. This conclusion was 
reached on a basis of a 6,300,000 pound 
spring clip and an estimated fall clip of 
7,250,000 pounds. 

Mohair sells between 60 and 70 cents a 
pound at present but during the past 35 
years it has ranged from a low of six 
cents to a high of eighty-eight cents per 
pound. 

Louis J. Wardlaw of Fort Worth. 
Chairman of the State Livestock Sani- 
tary Commission, says that the demand 
now is more firmly established than ever 
before. 





A Subscriber For 40 Years 


E. C. Sruart 
Bartow, Fla. 
Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

I have been a subscriber to the MANU- 
FACTURERS Recorp for forty years or more 
and do not want to be without it. 

E. C. STuarr. 


FOR 
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As previously announced, the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry will hold a convention at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., for three days, October 
18-20. The outstanding topic for dis- 
cussion will be the utilization of South- 
ern pine, the basis of the wood pulp 
industry of the South. There will be 
symposiums on various features of the 
industry, with addresses by authorities 
in the different branches. The full pro- 
gram follows: 


Monday, October 18th 

Symposium on Wood Supply, C. W. 
soyce, Chairman. 

1. Pulpwood Supply in the South, by 
I. F. Eldridge, Southern Experimental 
Sta. 

2. Relationship between Pine for Pulp- 
wood, Saw Timber and Naval Stores, 
A. E. Wackerman, Seuthern Pine <As- 
sociation. 

3. Cost of Wood at Mill, by W. L. 
Hall, Hot Springs, Ark. and Albert 
Ernest, Union Bag & Paper Company, 
Savannah, Ga. 

4. Forestry Operations and Land 
Ownership, Karl Swenning, Mead Corp., 
agg ee Tenn. 

. Wood Supply of the World, by John 
nite, Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Luncheon Speaker—Guy Woolford, 
President, Georgia Forestry Association, 


Tuesday, October 19th 

Symposium on Pulping Southern Pine, 
O. W. A. Rodowski, Chairman. 

1. Bleaching of Kraft Pulp, by John 
Campbell and L. O. Rolleston, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Glen Falls, N. Y. 

. The Herreshoff Furnace, by K. A. 
Fence, Crossett Paper Company, Cros- 
sett, Ark, 

3. Acid Pulping of Young Southern 
Pines, II. Sulphite Pulps for Viscose, 
Newsprint and other Papers, Pulp and 
Paper Laboratory of the Industrial Com- 
Inittee of Savannah. 

4, Chemical Balance for a Continuous 
Recausticizing System, by O. W. <A. 
Rodowski, Union Bag & Paper Company, 
and C. L. Knowles of The Door Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

». Grinding Southern Pine for News- 
print, Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the 
Industrial Committee of Savannah. 

6. Modern Trends in Electrical Dis- 
tribution in Pulp and Paper Mills, by 
W. M. Enmons, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wednesday, October 20th 

Symposium on Fiber — Structure, 
Charles Carpenter, Chairman. 

1, A Further Report of the Changes 
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To Diseuss South’s 
Wood Pulp Industry 


Taking Place in the Structure of Fibers 
as a Result of the Operations of Pulp- 
ing and Stock Preparation, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

2. Chemical Composition of Wood, ¢ 
J. Ritter and W. O. Van Beckum, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

The Visible Structure of Natural 
Fibers, Thomas Kerr, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Dept. of Agriculture, North 
Carolina State College. 

4. Fastness of Paper to Light, by H. 
Ainsworth Harrison, Cooke & Nuttall, 
Ltd.. Horwich, Lanes., England. 

». Nature of the Resin Acids by Tors- 
ten Hasselstrom, G & A. Laboratories, 
Savannah, Ga. 

6. Southern Clays for Paper Making, 
by Poole Maynard, Atlanta, Ga. 

October 21st, POST) CONVENTION 
TRIP to BRUNSWICK, GA. plant of 
Ilercules Powder Co. 





Changes in the Cost of Living 


Taking the cost of living in 1923-25 as 
100. the cost on June 15 of this year was 
84.5 according to the Department of 
Labor. Costs were 3.1 per cent higher 
than on July 15, 1936, but were still 15.2 
rer cent lower than in December 1929. 

Clothing costs rose an average of 1.4 
per cent, and light and fuel costs dropped 
about 3.6 per cent. 


Completes 


Ryerson Announces New 
Certified Steel Plan 


Select—Test—And Report to User 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine., have 
just announced a unique plan that will 
aid steel users to secure more uniformly 
satisfactory results. The system, to be 
“Ryerson CERTIFIED 
undertakes to select whole 


known as the 
Steel Plan,” 
heats of steel that have particularly de- 
sirable qualities, make thorough tests and 
give the user a report on the analysis, 
tests, ete. The company has been work- 
ing on the plan for several vears, adjust- 
ing stocks and ironing out operating prob- 
lems. The plan is of value on the alloy 
steels that usually require heat treatment 
before use. 


Under this plan, Ryerson selects entire 
heats of alloy steels that Come within 
certain narrow analysis limits. The steel 
is tested for chemical and heat treatment 
characteristics and complete data is pre- 
pared for delivery to every customer buy- 
ing the steel, whether only a few bars or 
several tons. 

Most of the alloy steel used today is 
subjected to heat treatment before use, 
for the purpose of developing strength. 
hardness, resistance to shock, or other 
special physical characteristics. Its re- 
sponse to heat treatment depends partly 
on analysis and partly on the general 
hardening characteristics of the particu- 
lar heat in question, these characteris- 
tics being governed by the structure of 
the material, inherent grain size, ete. 

There is much more to the plan than we 
have space to present. The Ryerson Com- 
pany is preparing a booklet describing 
its advantages in detail and will send 
copies to steel users on request. 


First Unit 


A daily coal charge of 1590 tons to a new battery of 73 coke ovens recently placed 
in operation by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corporation, at Birmingham, Alabama, will produce 1,110 tons 
of furnace coke; 20,263,000 cu. ft. of gas: 14,771 gallons of tar; 17.7 tons of ammonium 
sulphate; 5,207 gallons of light oil, and 3,123 gallons of motor benzoil. It is No. 2 
of the two new batteries and is the first unit completed in a broad expansion pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Company which will be culminated by the completion of a new 
tin plate mill. Its companion. No. 1, is nearing completion and will be ready for 
operation in the fall. Each of these batteries consists of Becker type ovens and was 
erected by the Koppers Construction Company in Pittsburgh. Each oven is 36 feet. 
7 inches Jong, 1814 inches wide and 12 feet high. 
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ONSTRUCTION awards of $578,468,- 

000 for the first eight months of this 

year in the sixteen Southern states more 

than equalled the total for the same 

period of 1936 and went ahead of similar 
periods in all other years since 1930. 

August's total of $71,298,000, which was 
for all kinds of construction, that is to 
say, government, private, engineer, build- 
ing, besides road work and bridges, fell 
below July of this year, but showed an 
increase over August of last year. 

Highway and bridge construction was 
active in most every Southern state and 
with apartment and hotel contracts was 
largely responsible for keeping the 
month’s level up. There were declines in 
other types of private building as well as 
industrial and governmental projects. 

The table accompanying gives the total 
by classifications. General building with 
$16,580,000 is made up‘of $5,044,000 for 
apartments and hotels ; $392,000 for asso- 
ciation and fraternal buildings; $1,091,- 
000 for bank and office buildings ; $568,000 
for churches; $5,711,000 for dwellings; 
$3,774,000 for stores. 

Industrial and engineering awards of 
$26,072,000 are the total of $840,000 for 
drainage, dredging and irrigation proj- 
ects, $498,000 for filling stations and 
garages, $21,983,000 for industrial plants 
and $2,751,000 for sewers and water 
works. Roads, streets, and paving and 
bridges totaled $17,794,000. Public build- 
ing work, made up of $6,149.000 of city, 
county, government and state buildings, 
and $4,703,000 schools, amounted to $10,- 
852,000. 

The first eight months’ figure is slightly 
ahead of the same period of last year, 
while the contracts still to be awarded 
at the end of August were fifty-four mil- 
lion dollars, or 44 per cent in advance of 
the work to be awarded a year ago. 


GENERAL BUILDING 
Apartments and Hotels .............. 
Association and Fraternal ........... 
Bank and Office ...............-00005 rs 
Churches a 
Dwellings ‘se 
ED. Sib bb 55.40 0505 05 004400000 00040088 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
City, County, Government and State. . 
DEES: sbuscansobseokensaexascn shes 


ROADS, STREETS and PAVING ...... 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 
Drainage, Dredging and Irrigation .. 
Filling Stations, Garages ............ 
Industrial Plants ...............0.005 
Sewers, Waterworks ................. 


August Contracts 






Total $71,298,000 


Actual contracts awarded during August 
of this year, as compared with the same 
month of 1936, are but slightly greater. 

Among the outstanding announcements 
for the month are the following: 

Award of contract for a $6,000,000 plant 
to Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the Fernandina Pulp and Paper Co.; 
victory of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Co. in its fight before the Tennessee Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission for authority to 
proceed with construction of a $2,000,000 
steam-electric plant at Nashville, Tenn.; 

Nile E. Yearwood’s contract for re- 
modeling and adding to the Third Na- 
tional Bank property at Nashville; Na- 
tional Container Corporation’s addition 
of a corrugated paper shipping container 
fabricating plant to supplement the $3,- 
500,000 pulp and paper manufacturing 
plant now under construction at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ; a $600,000 addition to be made 
to the Camden, Ark., paper plant of the 
Southern Kraft Corp. ; 

Belk Brothers’ award to J. A. Jones 
Construction Co. for a $300,000 addition 
to its department store at Charlotte, N. 
C.; contract of H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for building the $1,000,000 salt 
by-product and electrolytic chlorine units 
at Corpus Christi, Tex., for the Southern 
Alkali Corp.; a 150-mile pipeline con- 
struction contract given Williams Broth- 
ers, Ine., Tulsa, Okla., by Standard Oil 
Company of Louisiana; 

Presidential approval of a $4,500,000 
allotment expected to lead to an early 
start on Possum Kingdom Dan, the first 
of 13 projects proposed under the $30,- 
000.000 Brazos River flood control and 
reclamation program in Texas; award of 
the $1,049,837 contract to Caldwell 
Brothers and Hart, New Orleans, for 
erecting the Louisiana State office build- 
ing at Baton Rouge; 


Southern Construction Activity 


























Contracts Awarded 
in the South 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
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Selection of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., as engineers for the $5,000,000 
pulp plant to be built near Wilmington, 
N. C., by the Riegel Paper Corp., New 
York; $200,000 gasoline plant at Shreve- 
port, La., for Great National Oil Co.; 

(Continued on page 48) 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Contracts Awarded Proposed Work Eight 
August, August, August, August, Months 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 

$5,044,000 $2,084,000 $2,699,000 $1,261,000 $26,694,000 
392,000 295,000 267,000 118,000 2,052,000 
1,091,000 330,000 715,000 560,000 9,025,000 
568,000 431,000 1,085,000 5,820,000 3,141,000 
5,711,000 5,851,000 7,942,000 6,106,000 59,782,000 
3,774,000 2,960,000 2,636,000 2,699,000 24,937,000 
$16,580,000 $11,951,000 $15,344,000 $16,564,000 $125,631,000 
$6,149,000 $7,370,000 $21,316,000 $17,496,000 $74,377.000 
4,703,000 1,811,000 17,191,000 5,559,000 32,686,000 
$10,852,000 $9,181,000 $38,507,000 $23,055,000 $107,063,000 
$17,794,000 $22,414,000 $61,566,000 $31,414,000 $127,791,000 
$840,000 $3,224,000 $22,928,000 $16,024,000 $15,075,000 
498.000 516,000 635,000 476,000 ,654,000 
21,983,000 21,933,000 33,556,000 26,834,000 174,273,000 
2,751,000 1,746,000 4,099,000 7,849,000 23,981,000 
$26,072,000 $27,419,000 $61,218,000 $51,183,000 $217,983,000 
$71,298,000 $70,965,000 $176,635,000 $122,216,000 $578,468,000 
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Stress-relieve Welded Pressure Vessels 
at Birmingham Plant 


The furnace illustrated above—located at our Bir- 
mingham plant—is used to stress relieve welded 
pressure vessels fabricated in accordance with Para- 
graph U-68 of the A.S.M.E. code for Unfired Pres- 
sure Vessels. 


The furnace has an inside size of 80 ft. long by 14 
ft. wide by 17 ft. 4 in. high to the arch. There is a 
door at either end, making it possible to fire a vessel 
of any length. Those longer than the furnace are 
allowed to project out of the chamber first at one 
end and then at the other until the entire length 
has been stress relieved. 


The installation is gas fired with the burners 
grouped in 12 zones, the temperatures of which are 


controlled individually. A record of the tempera- 
tures of each vessel stress relieved is made by two 
6-point recording pyrometers which are connected 
to the vessel by means of thermocouples. 

Before being stress relieved, all welded joints are 
examined radiographically and a permanent record 
made on film. 

Typical Paragraph U-68 vessels include pulp mill 
digesters, oil refinery towers, chemical plant equip- 
ment, pressure tanks and drums of all kinds for 
high pressure. We will appreciate the opportunity 
of quoting you on stress relieved vessels for delivery 
from Birmingham or steel tanks and field erected 
plate work for any location. Address our nearest 
office for information or quotations. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 





Birmingham .......... 1530 North Fiftieth Street New York ............ 3313-165 Broadway Bldg. Philadelphia ...... 1619-1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 
| Sa ar eee 1408 Liberty Bank Bldg. Cleveland ............. 2216 Rockefeller Bldg. Detroit ............-2eeeeee 1510 Lafayette Bldg. 
RRUMEMIOMN 5.6)6 sis -C.s-0 iu ovaik-Saneie pie sree 2919 Main Street Chicago ................ 2106 Old Colony Bldg. Boston ............ 1510 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
MPM si ceretsio aieis aitivisinrc as Selon ise 1611 Hunt Bldg. San Francisco ............+60. 1040 Rialto Bldg. Havana ..............2 eee eee Edificio Abreu 402 
B-526 Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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opening bids for the $1,500,000 addition 
to the Hotel Roanoke, at Roanoke, Va.; 
award of contract to Consolidated Engi- 
neering Co., Baltimore, for the $115,450 
foundation of a hangar at the new $5,- 
000,000 municipal airport, and other 
awards by that city for a $156,000 equip- 
ment installation in a sewage plant 
vacuum filter building to Industrial 
Piping and Engineering Co., Baltimore, 
and a $168,637 sewage settling tank to 
Vincent Schiavi, Wilmington, Del. ; 


Contracts 
Awarded 
by Months 
in the South, 
1936-1937 


Plan of E. L. Buckley, San Antonio, for 
a $1,000,000 refinery, tank farm and pipe- 
land project in Texas; United Fuel Gas 
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Company’s proposed $2,352,000 pipeline 
in West Virginia: a $200,000 casinghead 
gasoline plant in Billings field for Conti- 
nental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla. ; setting 
due of bids for $1,500,000 apartment 


building at Corpus Christi, Tex., for Mrs. 
Clara Driscoll Sevier: 

An $800,000 apartment development at 
Washington, D. C., awarded Ring Con- 


struction Co., Clarendon, by Brentwood 
Village Corp. : $450,000 construction pro- 
posed at Huntington, W. Va., by Appa- 
lachian Electric Power Co. 





Representative Projects in the South Last Month 


Contracts Awarded 


Ark., Camden—Southern Kraft Corp. 


PEN Svc kesh ads eesub cap ehones poeekssoessseeenns cess $600,000 
D. C., Washington—Brentwood Village Corp. 
Apartments; Ring Construction Co., Clarendon, Va., 
SEES: Gnhucukassercehsad abun 50590466504 u5 55045656 800,000 
D. C., Washington—District Commissioners 
School; John W. Hunt Co. ........... 0.2.02 cee cee eee cece 142,000 
D. C., Washington—George Washington University 
Library; Charles H. Tompkins Co., Contr. ............... 500,000 
D. C., Washington—Treasury Department 
Government Printing Office Annex elevators; Otis Eleva- 
Se as II 5 0.4004 0:5-00:6:6 45650500 905sb005666060 414,000 
Ga., Brunswick—Hercules Powder Co. 
a 150,000 
Fla., Fernandina—Fernandina Pulp and Paper Co. 
Pulp plant; Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Contr 6,000,000 
Fla., Tallahassee—Department of Justice 
Federal prison; Beers Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
MENS CSE Casbah chs cb ssaSehas sac oki hc sae suse ease coh ss 124,000 
Ky., Louisville—Treasury Department 
Post Office addition; Algernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala., 
Ct IRR parse ey Pps Pes FES a eee eee ee 168,000 
La., Baton Rouge—State, R. W. Leche, Governor 
State Office Building; Caldwell Bros, and Hart, New 
ROSEN UEMEMENS  6nG 6555555556 55dR FAG 5S AGO S SS 0844 boo 556% 6 1,049,000 
La., New Orleans—Tulane Educational Fund 
Stadium enlargement; Doullut & Ewin, Inc., Contr, ..... 124,000 
Md., Baltimore—City, Howard W. Jackson, Mayor 
Sewage settling tank; Vincent Schaivi, Wilmington, Del., 
RAR ep Hr Var rir Sr ry terre 168,000 
Vacuum filter building; Industrial Piping and Engineer- 
SO MOREE 54 56k cuba bahabkedso2s5d550 3465094000055 156,000 
Hangar foundation; Consolidated Engineering Co., Contr. 115,000 
Md., Carderock—Navy Department 
Ship Model Testing plant; Turner Construction Co., 
. nscccdechadsteraenneeeessbssbeaased 2,634,000 
Miss., Jackson—Board of Trustees, Institutions of Higher 
Learning 
Dormitory and stadium; (Mississippi State College); I. 
C, Garber and Sons, Jackson and Walter P. Reed, Phila- 
I IIL, in 55 n.bo0594040040405406005450 0060000008 122,000 
Miss., Pascagoula—Jackson County Mill 
Building; B. L. Knost, Pass Christian ................... 113,000 
Mo., St. Louis—Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Pipe plant; United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., Phila- 
NS RE ME, kc cncnnbsdapecncenscesegssesisonene 500,000 
N. C., Asheboro—Bossing Hosiery Mill 
Addition; Southeastern Construction Co., Charlotte, 
Se rr ee eer er pe eee eee 100,000 
N. C., Durham—University Housing Corporation 
Apartment project; T. A. Loving, Goldsboro, Contr. .... 635,000 
Okla., Tulsa—Board of Education 
Will Rogers High School, Manhattan Construction Co., 
SR, UDR, 555 ree 5 $b ncss eum deh en eee 5ss 0440500 1,167,000 
Tenn., Chattanooga—Alexian Brothers 
Health Resort; Foster-Creighton Co., Nashville, Contr.... 270,000 
Tenn., Nashville—West End Methodist Congregation 
Church; W. R. Smith and Son, Contr. ................-. 112,000 
Tex., Corpus Christi—Southern Alkali Corporation 
Chlorine plant addition; H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, 
DEE. Cla ieS a oee ba bobb bee kaksan bob ese eid beaks 1,000,000 


Tex., Gladewater—Gladewater County 
School District 
High school addition; R. F. Ball Construction Co., 
BS Py MED e. co ccc cccecceccnsvecnvccsecceseescaves 159,000 
Tex., Linden—Cass County 
Roads; Brown & Root, Inc., Houston; Standifer Bros., 


Line Independent 


en ee oot ona s eben se sae eaeeessseseebaowes sa 138,000 
Tex., London—New London Consolidated School District 
Senior-Junior High school; Gurley Construction Co., Fort 
SO EES si S CAS ROSE SEES USE Uo 655s 503454 1 606% 650% 228,000 
Tex., San Antonio—Santa Rosa Hospital 
Nurses home; H. H. Moeller, Contr, ..................065 200,000 
W. Va., Grantsville—Godfrey L. Cabot Co., Charleston 
ee UD son bn h0 he 5s 40005500 0esnes sarees nescee’ 1,000,000 
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Proposed Construction 


Ala., Birmingham—Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 
Office building and welfare structures; Warren, Knight 


and Davis, and E. B. VanKeuren, Inc., Archts. ...... $ 250,000 

Ala., Birmingham—Alabama Power Co. 

Transmission lime ..........cccccceccccceccercervesrvesess 600,000 
Ala., Mobile—National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pier WORE PIANe ...oocc ccc veces sccscccecseccsenveseecs 2,000,000 
D. C., Washington—District Commissioners = 

RE Cie kdcebi es robe sun cabd eens ¥en nee eer sseeecesvesense 172,000 
D. C., Washington—District Commissioners - 

Vocational school ........... 000. c cece eee teen e renee eee 320,000 
Fla., Key West—Overseas Road and Toll Bridge District r 

Additional highways and bridges ...........60.se++e+e008 500,000 
Fla., Miami—Dade County 

Bridge; Edmund Friedman, County Engr. .......--+--++-+ 400,000 
Fla., Pensacola—Bayou Vista Hotel Co. as 

Hotel; Yonge and Harte, Archts. ...........-655 050s ee eee 250,000 
La., Lake Charles—Continental Oil Co., New York , 

MND MUIR vo os on 3:0 6:0,0.4:0)9 50.0 60:0 60156 bioi0's 0's v9 0a soe eeis cies seo 1,500,000 
La., Shreveport—Great National Oil Corp. 

Gasoline plant; J. W. Coast, Engr. ...........00 eee e eens 200,000 
Miss., Jackson—Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 

Ere errr Terr rrr y Tir Tes Trt 1,000,000 


Mo., St. Louis—Board of Publie Service 
Psychopathic hospital; Albert Osburg, Archt., Wm. C. E. 


INN PNET 5 oh 5 5 iyo iwc 4b 60 w 5.45.00 O96 widd 94 410 wie Hb win OMS 1,500,000 

N. C., Rocky Mount—City i 

Light and water systems ................ ccc cec eee eerence 500,000 
Okla., Ponca City—Continental Oil Co. 

Casinghead gasoline plant ...........6.00 eee eee eee e eens 200,000 
S. C., Laurens—Laurens Glass Works, Inc. 

BEXPOMGIOM ..w cc ccccccccnscccscssccssesececesesessecenses 200,000 
S. C., Rock Hill—Sisters of St. Francis . 

SURPWUAEINN Graco o/s Gina's 55.0 16645415 3 051 0 5.0/8.0 ob else ed eee ® 250,000 
Tenn., Maryville—City 

ER SER EIEIO | 5 vc 'p:4.0 > 519 4 «510! pW 955 )0 90a 9b 059 $5015 4 40 4-005 '49-0 012 08 150,000 
Tenn., Memphis—Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

oe aoe ere hee ce ere 100,000 
Texas—E., L. Buckley and Associates, San Antonio 

Pipe line system .........ccccccccc cere ccescrcecsesceces 1,000,000 
Tex., Austin—City, Guiton Morgan, City Manager 

City Hall addition; Page & Southerland, Archts. ....... 110,000 
Tex., Abilene—T. G. Hedrick 

Orphanage; David S, Castle Co., Archt. .............+. 250,000 
Tex., Austin—Dr. Clay Nichols, Luling, Tex. 

UNVINONEMNN corso io o's bibs este ee ss see esis s # ose ys 0180's 4.8.5:8 6 9\ 10 10 200,000 
Tex., Corpus Christi—Richters Bakery 

Bakery; Charles T. Boelhauwe, San Antonio, Archt. ....- 100,000 
Tex., Fort Worth—Consolidated Chemical Industries, Ine. 

PTE WE on cc cee asccdreccersrerswcrssessnseccivassevcce 250,000 
Tex., Fort Worth—State Highway Department 

Overpass and bridge ...........cc cece cece cece ence eneecee 675,000 
Tex., Houston—City, George Waters, Mayor 

pS, MEPL E TTT EP ETR TTT ET TT ET TOT UTE TT TT CETTE, 190,000 
Tex., Houston—Houston Brick and Lumber Co. 

SSS Ror to Rene rie ek eee ee pee 5,000,000 
Tex., Laredo—Treasury Department 

0s os os es a ip ap hla o'sg Woh 8-9 «8:19 45 9's 0 9.90 88 100,000 
Tex., Palestine—Palestine School District 

I I onic ccc cece s ccc cssecseesstesccescccrecce 200,000 
Tex., Port Arthur—Albert Plettman 

ot ERRORS Se eee Eee LE EET SEDER? PIPERS Terri 100,000 
Tex., Port Arthur—City 

Waterworks, M. D. Gates, Engr. ..............0ceeeeeee 150,000 
Tex., Taleo—Board of Education 

School; Voelcker & Dixon, Inc., Archts., Wichita Falls 186,000 
Va., Lynchburg—City Planning Commission 

Municipal improvements ...............ce cee ee eee eeeeee 1,000,000 
Va., Norfolk—Ames and Brownley 

Building; Neff and Thompson, Archts. .................. 400,000 
Va., Virginia Beach—City 

NIN MI 5 05 03 fo 5 tn 16 sp id op 9 9 9 19h d|8% (0 1 0-44 iSO Die darsioreete 169,000 
W. Va., Charlesten—United Fuel Gas Co, 

BO MND 3 ogee ccee a Shue eniessseuwne ss seemeus huis ssaxeeos 2,352,000 
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Here’s how 


LITTLE 


it costs to 


telephone! 


See how little it costs to chat 
with far-away friends or trans- 
act business across the miles 
... by telephone. These low 
Long Distance rates are the re- 


beatae S 
DAY except 








WF ae: 





NIGHT and 
SUNDAY* 





BETWEEN 


SUNDAY* 








Detroit, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Boston, Mass. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hartford, Conn. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Chicago, Ill... 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Shreveport, La. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Butte, Mont. . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Lansing, Mich. . . 
Trenton, N. J. 





Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Concord, N. H. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
Portland, Me. . 
Topeka, Kan. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Detroit, Mich. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Toledo, Ohio. . . 


. 


Dover, Del. . . 





Kansas City, Mo. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sioux City, lowa 


Nashville, Tenn. 





Seattle, Wash. . 
New Orleans, La. . 
Raleigh, N.C. . . 
St. Paul, Minn. . 





Denver, Colo. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Wichita, Kan. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Newark, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. . . 


Pierre, S. D. ee 





sult of a series of reductions 
in recent years. 

While the rates fur Long 
Distance service have been 
going down, its speed and 





Fort Worth, Tex. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 





Chicago, Ill . 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Providence, R. |. 


Portland, Ore. . 





clarity have just as steadily 
gone up. The average Long 
Distance call took more than 


five minutes to complete in 





San Francisco, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Miami, Fla. . . . 
Washington, D. C. . 
Oakland, Cal. . . 


Boston, Mass. 





1926 — only one and one-half 
minutes today. . . . Keep in 3 
touch by telephone quickly, a 


personally, inexpensively. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reno, Nev. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 





* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Night rates are in effect 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day on Sunday. 
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THESE POINTS | 
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Iron, Steel 









































HE operating rate of the steel in- 

dustry during August remained 
steady at 84 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 71 per cent a year ago. Im- 
provement in demand for pipe and wire 
products enabled producers to report 
larger orders in August than during 
July, but sheet and strip producers felt 
a slackening of orders. Farm implement 
manufacturers have been furnishing a 
good demand and some improvement is 
noted in automobile steel consumption, 
but railroad and building steel require- 
ments have been disappointing. The 
steel trade is looking to a stimulus to 
buying during the fall months. Steel 
making continues active in the Birming- 
ham district with production of cotton 
ties, roofing and drum stock sheets hold- 
ing up to supply steady demand. 


Half-Yearly Pig Iron Output 


Production of pig iron and ferro alloys 
for the first six months of 1937, reports 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, was 
19,975,000 tons compared with 13,752,000 
tons for the first half of 1936. 


The output in the South at the end of 
June was 2,855,000 tons compared with 
2,110,000 tons for the corresponding six 
months of 1936. Production of steel in- 
gots during the first seven months of this 
year was only slightly below that for the 
corresponding period of 1929, fell only 
100,000 tons short of the output for the 
full year 1935, and exceeded the average 
annual production from 1931-1934. Ac- 
tivity is expected to increase materially 
as the fall buying season advances, and 
it is expected that production of open 
hearth and Bessemer ingots this year 


will reach a new record total of approx- 
imately 56,500,000 tons. 


Pig and Scrap Prices Rise 


Pig iron prices have been raised $1 a 
ton for some grades by a Southern pro- 
ducer and heavy melting No. 1 scrap was 
advanced $1 a ton at Birmingham and 
is quoted at $16 to $17 a ton. In March, 
scrap was quoted at $24 a ton in Pitts- 
burgh as compared with $22.50 during 
August. 


First Blast Furnace Since 1928 


The American Rolling Mill Co., is plac- 
ing in operation its new blast furnace, 
at the Hamilton Coke & Iron Co., which 
is the first new furnace in the country 
since 1928. Having a daily capacity of 
500 tons, it will be used for manufacture 
of merchant pig iron, demand for which 
has been increasing. 


Combustion Control Contracts 


Awarded 


Contracts have been awarded Hagan 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, for complete 
combustion control systems for three 
new slab furnaces and six new soaking 
pits in the plant of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co., Birmingham. 
Systems for the furnaces include pres- 
sure control and air-gas ration control 
for all three heating zones as well as a 
gas pressure control, each furnace to be 
equipped with a central control panel 
upon which regulators and instruments 
will be mounted. Each of the six bottom- 
fired soaking pits will be equipped with 
pressure control and air-gas_ control. 
Orders have also been received by Hagan 
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STEEL SHEETS 


Flat-Corrugated-Roofing 


THE EASTERN ROLLING MILL CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
District Office, Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
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and Metal Market 


Corporation for pressure control equip- 
ment for soaking pits now being installed 
in plants of Granite Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., and Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Fabricated Structural Steel Up 


Shipments of fabricated structural 
steel and the tonnage of new contracts 
booked during July were in excess of the 
average for the current year, according 
to the final reports received by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction. 
Shipments were 61.8 per cent of normal 
(normal being the yearly average of 
1928-31) as against a monthly average 
this year of 56.5. New contracts closed 
during July were 68.8 per cent of normal 
capacity as against a monthly average 
this year of 66 per cent. 

The 1,079,769 tons booked during the 
first seven months of 1937 was in excess 
of the tonnage booked during the whole 
of 1935, and in excess of the tonnage 
booked during the first eight months of 
1936. Shipments for the first seven 
months of 1937 were 924,616 tons as com- 
pared with 847,368 tons for the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 


Structural Steel Convention 


The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction will hold its Fifteenth Annual 
Convention at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., October 
26-29. The convention will be preceded 
by a meeting of the Board of Directors 
on the evening of October 25 and followed 
by a meeting of the Board for the elec- 
tion of new officers. General businss ses- 
sions will be held in the mornings leav- 
ing the afternoons free for special forums, 
conferences and group meetings. 


Most Beautiful Bridge Award 


Stainless steel plaques designating the 
most beautiful bridges of their class 
erected last year, were affixed to the East 
River section of the Triborough Bridge 
and the Astoria Boulevard Bridge, New 
York, by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. The plaques were pre- 
sented by President Clyde G. Conley of 
the Institute at a ceremony held for the 
purpose. 

The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction for the past ten years has 
awarded plaques annually for what it 
considered the most beautiful bridges 
built in steel. Credit was given by Presi- 
dent Conley to those who had the design- 
ing and erection in charge. 

Aymar Embury II, was the Architect. 
Fabricators: Bethlehem Steel Company, 
American Bridge Company, and Ameri- 
“an Locomotive Company. 


Republic Steel Distributors 


Four new Southern distributors for 
Republic tubular products are: The Blue- 
field Supply Company, Bluefield, W. Va. ; 
Ormand Plumbing Supply Company, San 
Antonio, Tex.; J. Gaber Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Morgan’s, Inc., Savannah, 
Ga. 
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Sheers that promote 
good workmanship 


ETHLEHEM GALVANIZED SHEETS have a soft, 
B ductile base—the kind that invites a sheet-metal 
worker to show what he really can do. No cracking of the 
metal—no hard spots that might cause uneven seaming. 
The sheets are flat; they are accurately sheared, uni- 
formly coated; they give full weight. The finished job 


will be neat and will last. Important also, it will 


move through your shops faster and with less effort. 

And the fine appearance of Bethlehem Galvanized 
Sheets adds to any job. The bright, large spangles of the 
galvanizing, the tightly adhering coat of good, clean 
zinc that doesn’t flake with the sharpest forming and 
seaming, provide the basis for the kind of a job that 


brings more business. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. District Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, 

Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Hartford, Honolulu, Houston, Indianapolis, 

Johnstown, Pa., Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Nashville, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., St. Louis, 

St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Lumber News 















































Home Shortage 


The building industry, in which lumber 
has a vital part, has yet to feel the surge 
of activity that will produce orders for 
manufacturers and dealers with anything 
approaching a boom rate. 

Nevertheless, there is a recognized and 
pronounced shortage of homes. Estimates 
by different authorities vary from 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 homes as being the num- 
ber at once needed. The prospect is that 
in a comparatively short time another 
million will be required. Part of this will 
be filled by the government in its housing 
plan, but there is still a definite large 
vacancy that should keep the local archi- 
tect and builder busy in supplying pri- 
vate needs. 

The house most in demand at the mo- 
ment costs around $5,000, and govern- 
ment agencies, as well as real estate de- 
velopers, are offering plans of long time 
payments to render such a home, with its 
modern improvements. an opportunity 
becoming increasingly inviting. 

Summing it up, it would seem that ac- 
tivity in this direction will increase. The 
home builder is wise if he builds nowy as 
every indication points to higher prices 
yet to come. A deterrent may be in the 
demands of labor. In some districts build- 
ing has slowed down because of the seem- 
ing unfairness of those demands. In New 
York City, for example, a short time ago 
the building employers were at their wits 
end because as they explained it, it was 
necessary to sign more than 20 separate 
agreements with different unionized 
trades before building could proceed. 

There have been such things as buyers’ 
strikes, but families are spreading out 
and the higher wages that workers have 
been getting form a good argument in 
their minds for saving in the purchase of 
a home. Taking it all in all. it would 
seem the demand is apt to grow instead 
of decline. 

The National Association of Building 
Trades Employers announced recently 
that construction in 44 states during the 
first six months of 1937 increased 15 per 
cent over 1936. and in turn that period 
of 1936 was 85 per cent in advance of a 
similar period in 1935. 





One Union or—Boycott 


Five lumber companies in Chattanooga 
have been notified by the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners that they will not 
be permitted to recognize more than one 
union among employees. A_ boycott is 
threatened and this, if put into effect, it 
is said will have the support of the Chat- 
tanooga Building Trades Council of the 
Union. 

Whether or not this is a violation of 
the Wagner Labor act apparently does 
not enter into the controversy, although 
that act was not supposed to refuse the 
right of workers to belong to whatever 
union they saw fit, or to organize unions 
of their own choice for bargaining pur- 
poses, it being understood that one agency 
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in each plant would be the bargaining 
factor. 

The matter is of interest to employers 
generally as reflecting the attitude of 
labor. 





Mass Meeting on Wages and 
Hours 


The meeting called by the Southern 
Pine Industry Committee at New Orleans 
for September 10 will be a mass meeting 
for the purpose of considering the pro- 
posed wage and hour bill, action on 
which was postponed at the last Con- 
gressional session. It is understood that 
representatives of groups of business 
men in wide variety have been requested 
to attend. 

The wage and hour bill has met strong 
opposition throughout the South, and one 
of the purposes of the New Orleans meet- 
ing is to consider what action business 
and agricultural interests may deem ad- 
visable in reference to the legislation 
which it is expected will be revived when 
Congress reconvenes. It is believed by 
opponents of the legislation that if finally 
passed the result will be the closing of 
many small plants in particular, and add 
materially to unemployment. The likeli- 
hood of wiping out wage differentials, 
which have recognized lower cost of liv- 
ing in the Southern states as compared 
with industrial centers of the North and 
East, will make likely the slowing down 
of employment, with the necessity thrust 
upon employers of using labor saving de- 
vices wherever possible. 





Cost of Slum Clearance 
Projects 


An Associated Press dispatch from St. 
Louis quotes the manager of ‘“Neighbor- 
hood Gardens,” a three-quarter million 
dollar slum clearance project, as saying 
the work is a failure, adding “it is appar- 
ent that enterprises like Neighborhood 
Gardens cannot be carried on unless there 
is a federal subsidy.” 

His objection, apparently. is based on 
the cost of this and similar projects run- 
too high. He said it is not possible to get 
into Knickerbocker Village, another high 
cost project. unless the applicant earns a 
minimum of $4,000 per year. 





Lumber and its Uses 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Leaflet. 
’amphlet 16, cevers the whole subject of 
specifications for this valuable lumber 
product. A Booklet, “New Interior Ideas 
in Wood,” presents authentic building in- 
formation, and other booklets in the 
series are—‘The Soft Warm Beauty of 
Paneling,” “The Mellow Wood Inter- 
iors,’ and “Wood Walls” which are is- 
sued by National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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of the Month 


Undistributed Profits Tax 


Lumber manufacturers, as well as lum- 
ber dealers, and in fact those engaged in 
all business enterprises regard the undis- 
tributed profits tax as an unfair burden 
imposed by government. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has sub- 
mitted a survey to the Treasury in which 
ten complaints are made against the tax 
that imposes rates ranging from 7 to 27 
per cent. The report was based on many 
letters from manufacturers, which de- 
scribed the effects of the profits tax on 
their businesses. Among other points 
brought out are the following: 

Abolishment of the tax would increase 

employment : 

The tax prevents building up reserves; 

Expansion programs have been halted: 

It operates against young concerns and 

those burdened with debt; 

It makes necessary in some instances 

additional corporate financing. 

A comment in the New York Jerald 
Tribune is appropriate: “It seems in- 
credible, in view of the universal con- 
demnation of the Federal surtax on ex- 
cess corporate profits. that no definite 
proposals were placed before the last 
Congress for its modification or repeal. 
* * * Aside from Administration circles, 
the tax apparently hasn’t a friend in the 
world. * * * Dividend disbursements mean 
less than formerly as reflecting long-term 
earning power, for when depression 
comes there will be no surplus of earn- 
ings to maintain dividends at a time when 
stockholders and the country generally 
most need money. Further, the tax 
virtually forces overcapitalizations and 
over-extension of debts. It violates every 
precept of sound economy.” 





Favorable Furniture Outlook 


Dun & Bradstreet. Ine., regard the 
general outlook for furniture for the re- 
mainder of the year as favorable. Factory 
operations. while declining somewhat 
since the beginning of spring, it is be- 
lieved will increase output during the re- 
mainder of the year. Retail sales this 
year have shown a definite improvement 
over the same period of 1936. 





Hardwood and Softwood 
Exports 


Figures released by the Department of 
Commerce show that total exports of 
hardwood and softwood lumber (includ- 
ing sawed timber) and logs the first six 
months of 1937 totaled 888,587 M board 
feet, a decline of 1.9 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1936. 
The slight decline is attributed largely to 
the maritime strike on the West Coast. 

Southern pine in the sawn group to- 
taled 206.989 M feet exported, gaining 
14.4 per cent over the first six months 
of 1936. 
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mCreCo timbers should be used where 
construction demands permanence, low 
cost and reliability. A proved method of pressure 
creosoting assures freedom from deterioration. 
The selection of high grade timber, for treatment 
by AmCreCo means each product has the 
strength needed to meet the most exacting 
requirements. Your creosoted timber problems 
interest us. Possibly we can help you. 


4 AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


™“~ INCORPORATED a —- 


COLONIAL Nie m GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING [iz si] CREOSOTING 
COMPANY , +3 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED — INCORPORATED 











ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO. ILL.. OR LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Beautifying the Highways 


Forty thousand members of Virginia 
garden clubs are entering upon a cam- 
paign to beautify the historic roads of the 
Old Dominion. Blaring, dangerous bill- 
boards are to be removed, unsightly food 
stands and filling stations are to come 
under the ban, and they are taking hold 
of the program by cataloging various 
degrees of offensiveness. The work of gar- 
den clubs all over the South has been 
apparent to travelers in the last few years 
in the increasing beautification of our 
highways. Miles of road have been made 
beautiful by rose cuttings planted along 
fence lines that invite and delight every 
lover of the beautiful. 

It is a worthy movement that deserves 
every encouragement. It would seem fit- 
ting to do everything possible to beautify 
the right of way of a highway that costs 
millions. Instead of that we have per- 
mitted obstruction of views and deface- 
ment to take place almost without limit. 





Diversion of Road Funds 


The American Petroleum Institute calls 
attention to the fact that before the de- 
pression there was comparatively very lit- 
tle diversion of road funds by the states. 
The practice has grown so rapidly in re- 
cent years that now approximately one- 
sixth of the total state automotive tax re- 
ceipts is applied to non-highway purposes. 
This is contrary to the Federal Aid Act 
of 1934, penalizing a state which diverted 
gasoline taxes and other motor vehicle 
revenue from highway purposes in greater 
amount than was provided by law when 
the act was passed. The purpose was that 
road funds and motor vehicle taxes should 
be devoted exclusively to road financing. 
New Jersey is the first state to suffer a 
penalty. $250,000 of Federal aid has been 
withdrawn for the fiscal year ending 
June, 1937, and the Institute says “unless 
the legislature rescinds this action, which 
would divert $8,000,000 from the road 
funds during the current year, the state 
may lose another $1,000,000.” 

The Bureau of Public Roads of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is authority 
for the statement that nearly 16 cents 
out of every dollar of state taxes paid 
by highway users in 1936 was assigned to 
non-highway use, and the cold figures pre- 
sent a rather startling total. Collection 
from state gasoline taxes, motor vehicle 
registration fees and motor-carrier taxes 
amounted to over $1,000,000,000, while i!- 
locations to non-highway purposes 
amounted to $169,344,000, which was an 
increase of $22,202,000 over the previous 
year. 

The Bureau calls attention to the fact 
that the taxes above mentioned have been 
justified on the grounds that they are for 
the building and maintenance of good 
roads over which the vehicles must travel. 
Any other use of these funds detracts 
materially from the upkeep of the high- 
ways for which the motoring public is 
paying. 

Putting the figures in a different way, it 
is shown that in 1936 almost one-third as 
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Good Roads and 
Motor Transport 


much as was used for the building and 
maintenance of state highways was used 
for non-highway purposes. 





Highway Laboratory 


Minnesota is to have a highway 150 
miles long, to be known as a “highway 
laboratory” where experiments of various 
kinds in traffic control are to be tested. 
The state has more than 11,000 miles in 
its trunk highway system. 

The new road will be used to determine 
such things as the arrangement and de- 
sign of signs used for posting. Various 
speed zones, and traffic control will be 
tried out in various ways. The many 
sided study will be watched with interest 
by highway commissioners of other states. 





Over Seas Highway 


Changing the railroad bed from Mate- 
cumbe Key to Big Pine Key in Monroe 
County, Florida, to a vehicular causeway, 
which employs 600 men, is being rushed 
to completion by the FEA. Upon comple- 
tion of the work the two water gaps now 
traversed by ferry will be bridged, and 
it will be possible to travel from Miami 
to Key West over a completed highway. 





The Federal Tax Drain 


Earl M. Hearne, Secretary, Alabama 
Petroleum Industries Committee, is 
quoted by the Montgomery Advertiser as 
authority for the statement that Federal 
taxes on motor fuels and lubricants of 
Alabama increased 16.8 per cent in the 
first six months of 1937 as compared with 
the same period of 1936. Mr. Hearne 
said: 

“About 90 per cent of this Federal tax 
bill of $1,063,000 represent Federal re- 
ceipts from the tax on gasoline, which 
duplicates the gasoline tax levied by this 
state. 

“This is the same tax which was im- 
posed ‘temporarily’ to help balance the 
budget five years ago. This is the tax 
which the legislatures of about half the 
States have asked Congress to repeal. 
This is the tax which several congres- 
sional committees have recommended 
should be repealed. And this is the tax 
which was recently extended by the pres- 
ent Congress for two more years. 

“Every gallon of gasoline our people 
buy is one cent more expensive because 
of this Federal gasoline tax. Every gal- 
lon of oil they buy is four cents more ex- 
pensive because of the Federal tax on 
lubricating oil. And where the State gaso- 
line tax is levied to pay for roads, these 
Federal taxes, paid only by highway 
users, merely feed funds into the Federal 
treasury to be spent generally. These 
Federal taxes are taking money out of 
this State that better could be used right 
here at home, and it is time this injus- 
tice was ended by the repeal of both of 
them.” 
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Highway Receipts and 
Expenditures 


State highway departments of the 48 
states in 1936 had a total income of $1,- 
145,590,000, and made expenditures of 
$1,131,151,000. The Federal government 
contributed $346,281,000. The remainder 
was derived from motor and gasoline 
taxes, besides $106,235,000 from the sale 
of bonds. 





A New Pavement 


Experiments are being carried on at the 
University of Minnesota in the effort to 
develop a non-skid, non-glare pavement 
of cast iron with a corrugated surface 
similar to the tread on an automobile tire. 
Dr. E. W. Davis, conducting the experi- 
ments, hopes to find a greater outlet for 
large quantities of low grade iron ore, 
and his belief is that the development 
may help highway experts to match the 
advance in motive power, as well as to 
provide better car control while speeding 
up traffic. 





Total Bituminous Roads 


The U. S. Bureau of Roads in one of 
its press releases gives the total of bitu- 
minous roads in this country as 128, 
975 miles. It says that more than half of 
the roads in our state highway systems 
with surfacings of better than gravel or 
sand are of the bituminous type. 





Removing State Barriers to 
Trucks 


Encouraging to truckers is the news 
that four Southern states have agreed to 
enter into an inter-state compact to allow 
farmers to move their crops across state 
lines by motor truck without the payment 
of special taxes to the state entered, and 
without the requirement of obtaining trip 
entry permits. 

Officials of Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee met recently in Jack- 
son, Miss., and agreed to lift the vexa- 
tious ban upon trucks hauling agricul- 
tural products from farm to market. 
However, the agreement does not include 
commercial and “for hire” trucks, which 
are still subjected to restrictions and 
heavy taxes. 





Asphalt Rock And Sand 


Road material in Oklahoma near the 
town of Sulphur, according to The Dallas 
Morning News, has attracted attention 
because of its being a natural skid-proof 
material of high quality for the building 
of hard-surface roads. There is said to be 
large surface deposits of asphalt rock and 
asphalt sand practically ready for the 
road builders use. The claim is made that 
it does not require treatment, except 
grinding to obtain the desired consistency. 
Heating is unnecessary and the natural 
qualities of asphalt are thereby retained. 
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Heavy-duty champion of the 
truck world at the top of his 
form—another of the new Inter- 
national Trucks, a powerful six- 
wheeler shown with armored 
dump body. 


International Harvester pre- 
sents to users of trucks the latest 
and finest products of its automo- 
tive plants—trucks at the peak of 
today’s efficiency with a styling of 
exterior that is yours to judge. 
All the new Internationals are as 
NEW in engine and chassis, in 
structural refinement, in every vital 
detail, as they are NEW in stream- 
lined distinction for the highway. 
All are ALL-TRUCK, and all are 
as modern as today’s fine cars. 


The ALL-STEEL CAB-— 
one of the many advanced 
features in the new Interna- 
kyr line. ‘Illustration at 
the right shows the interior 
of the roomy, well-appointed 
de luxe cab. Driver comfort, 
clear vision, and safety are 
assured in every Interna- 
tional model, Half-Ton up. 


INTERNATIONALS 


The International line offers a 
trim, streamlined unit for the Half- 
Ton field and a wide range of sizes 
for every type of load and hauling 
requirement. Here at the far end 
of the complete line is a truck for 
big tonnage, brute performance, 
and economy on an impressive 
scale—a finer product for the 
heavy-duty field to which Inter- 
national sells twice as many trucks 
as any other manufacturer. 

See the new International Trucks. 
‘There is the right model and size 
awaiting your pleasure in the new 
array of trucks now on display at 
all International branch and dealer 
showrooms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED ) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 













Read what this driver writes: 


International Harvester Company, 


Chicago, Il. 


As one of the drivers in the Payne fleet 
at Grand Coulee Dam, I was very much in- 
terested in your recent ad on the subject. 


Iam majoring in mechanical engineer- 
ing at the University of Washington. I earn 
my expenses driving and repairing heavy 
trucks during vacations and other times. I 
have worked for practically all of the major 
trucking em ene tors in this part of the 
country, driving all the more popular brands 
of heavy dump trucks. 

Iam a most enthusiastic booster for the 
| International six-wheelers. | drove the one 

yelonging to Goodfellow Bros.,Wenatchee, 

Wash., manera x ag vga sag at Coulee 

Dam. Operating side by side with other 
+ dual-drives, che laws rational was invariably 
} picked for the toughest assignments. It be- 
came known without question as the tough- 
est, most aapenaere yet cheapest truck to 
operate per yard-mile of any truck on the 
project. 






Yours respectfully, 


Harold T. Smith 
1014 Brooklyn St. 







Seattle, Wash. 
February 13, 1937 












INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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New Ways 


















































Towmotor Lift Truck 


For handling bulky materials when 
stacked or on sling-boards, Towmotor Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of indus- 
trial haulage equipment, has introduced 
the Model L Lift Truck, by means of 
which one man may do the work of many. 
Of the center-control type, it speeds up 
handling of bulky packages and allows 
large unit loads of smaller materials. 





Model L Lift Truck 


The Southern Stevedoring Company, Nor- 
folk, Va., owns the unit illustrated. The 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship Com- 
pany, is using a large fleet of Towmotor 
Tractors for hauling heavy tonnages in 
congested places. 


Savage Nibbling Machines 
Re-Designed 


The W. J. Savage Company of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., recently re-designed their 
line of Savage Nibbling Machines, in- 
eorporating a number of improvements 
which make the new machine more 
powerful, with fewer working parts, and 
easier to handle. New features include: 
Direct-Over-Center drive which increases 


Savage Nibbling Machine 





power in nibbling and punching starting 
holes; Totally Enclosed Head which pro- 
tects working parts and operator, and 
provides better lubricating methods; 
One-Piece-Revolving Head making for 
fewer working parts and more substan- 
tial operation; Combination Collect and 
Ram Lock holding tool in place while 
tightening and simplifies tool changing; 
Re-Designed Main Frame which provides 
additional strength and better balance. 
New Savage Nibblers will cut sheet metal 
from -inch to 14-inch thick, with a range 
of throat depths from 8 inches to 36 
inches for handling sheets in any length 
from 16 inches to 72 inches wide. Older 
type Savage metal cutters have also been 
improved. 





Barrel Welding Machinery 


An interesting installation recently 
made at the plant of the Petroleum Iron 
Works. Beau- 
mont, Tex., by 
The _ Federal 
Machine and 
Welder Com- 
pany of War- 
ren, Ohio, con- 
sists of a barrel 
welder with 
gauge and 
cleaner bar at- 
tached, flash 


FLASH REMOVED 






stripper, die 
grinder, etc. 
The barrel 
welder, gauge 


and cleaner 
give a produc- 
tion of four to 
five 42-inch bar- 
rels per minute, — 

and itisclaimed Finished Welded Barrel 
that the success 

of the welder is due in large measure to 
keeping the welding dies clean and in 
perfect alignment. This is accomplished 
by the use of a Federal die grinder. 








Faries Natural Light Lamps 


Faries Manufacturing Company, Deca- 
tur, Ill, recently introduced a new lamp 
for office and other uses which is declared 
to provide ample light, wider spread of 
light. minimum glare and_ softened 
shadows. It is not intended to take the 


place of general office lighting, but to 
supplement lighting units and supply a 
natural light which is the nearest ap- 
proach to actual daylight. 


Craftstyling 


Craftstyling, a combination of molding 
and beading which accentuate the lines 
of automobiles and individualize their ap- 
pearance, has been introduced by the 
Metalcraft Corporation of St. Louis, Mo. 
Broadly, the basic idea back of Craft- 
styling is the taking of a mass production 
product and affording the buyer a special 
opportunity to restyle it to suit his de- 
mand for something different. 
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of Doing Things 


Specific Gravity Separator 


By taking advantage of the difference 
in specific gravity between the elements 
constituting a mixture, a new Specific 
Gravity Separator made by Sutton, 


Steele & Steele, Inc., engineers and manu- 
facturers of Dallas, Tex., is finding many 





and varied applications. The machine is 
adapted for use in a large number of in- 
dustries for cleaning, grading and sep- 
arating dry commodities of every de- 
scription. 





Trimmer Saws Driven by 


Condor Belts 


An accompanying illustration shows a 
multiple trimmer saw unit, as installed in 
a Southern lumber mill, equipped with 
Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, the 
product of the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Division, Passaic, N. J. Ex- 
posure to weather conditions and other 
factors make this one of the most difli- 
cult sawmill drives. Saws being driven 
from one line shaft makes constantly uni- 
form belt length essential. Other recent 
Southern installations of Manhattan Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Division include : Con- 
dor Compensated Belts and Parock Pot 
Eyes in a large finishing plant; Condor 
Conveyor Belts used in construction of 
Norris Dam; Condor V-Belts on spinning 
frame in textile mill; Radio-Active 
Treated Fire Hose for Birmingham, Ala., 
and Rub-Roec Top Press Rolls for a 
Southern paper mill. 


Condor Belts Driving Rip Saws 
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York Air Conditioning Equipment installed in the Buffalo General 
Electric Company office building, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressors 
equipped with TIMKEN Bearings. 








“Rebel” Streamliners of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
R. R. are Timken-equipped. 


GLIDE—as you ride a 
Timken-equipped train 











THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Manufacturers of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for automobiles, 
motor trucks, railroad cars and locomotives and all kinds of indus- 
trial machinery; Timken Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless 
Tubing; Timken Rock Bits; and Timken Fuel Injection Equipment. 
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_s- 
YORK 

AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT USES 


TIMKEN Bearings 








Modern air-conditioning equipment must be capable of giving 24-hour-a-day 
service—and of doing so indefinitely. 


No air-conditioning system can be more dependable than its compressors. That 
is why the York Ice Machinery Corporation mount their compressor crank shafts 
on TIMKEN Bearings. By doing so they give the crank shafts full protection 
against friction; wear; radial, thrust and combined loads; and misalignment. 


Furthermore, Timken-equipped compressors are as economical as they are 
dependable for they consume less power, require less lubricant and reduce 
maintenance cost. 


You will find TIMKEN Bearings on the crank shafts of leading makes of com- 
pressors of all types—air and gas. 


It will pay you to have them in your compressors whether used in connection 
with air-conditioning equipment or otherwise. 
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New Ways 
of Doing Things 























(Continued from page 56) 


Metzgar End-Wood Wheels 


Long-wearing and easy running quali- 
ties of Metzgar truck and caster wheels, 
made by Metzgar Company, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are declared to be due to a 
revolutionary but simple principle. Each 
wheel is built up of a number of wedges, 
cut from selected hard Northern Maple. 
In the smaller wheels, a metal plate is 
riveted on each side, the rivets passing en- 
tirely through each wedge, while the 
larger wheels are bound with flat circular 














Metzgar Super-Strength Wheel 


metal bands near the circumference and 
given further binding by means of a cen- 
tral plate with interior hub installations. 
Metzgar wheels are made in three dis- 
tinctive types—Regular Duty, Heavy 
Duty, and Super-Strength—presenting a 
complete and flexible coverage of the 
trucking industry. 





**Multimaze” Air Filter 


Among various types of air filters now 
available, the “Multimaze” Air Filter 
manufactured by Air-Maze Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, may appropriately be 
ealled an “all purpose” unit. This unit 
is a compact, cleanable metal fabricated 
air filter of patented construction, avail- 
able in various sizes for internal combus- 


Exterior Installation Two Hooded 
Multimaze Units 
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tion engines, air compressors, blowers, 
and air-conditioning systems. Air clean- 
ing efficiency is claimed to be better than 
99 per cent, and restriction less than - 
inch H,O. Installation requires a negli- 
gible amount of space and servicing is 
simple. 


Pfaudler Glass-Lined Tanks 


Pioneering in the development of the 
glass-lined tank, originally designed for 
the brewing industry, The Pfaudler Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., has a typical in- 
stallation of this character in the plant of 
the Cumberland Brewing Company at 
Cumberland, Md. Another typical Pfaud- 
ler installation consists of seven 200-gal- 
lon glass-lined steel milk pasteurizers in 
the plant of the Valley Bell Dairy Com- 
pany at Charleston, W. Va. Since cleanli- 
ness is a paramount requirement in the 
dairy and ice cream industry, there is an 
increasing demand for glass-lined trans- 
portation tanks, pasteurizers, storage 
tanks, etc. 


Endless Bed Sander 


With the introduction of Type S-33 
Endless Bed Sander, made by Yates- 
American Machine Company, Beloit, 
Wis., a new machine is available for fast, 
economical sanding of all kinds of wood- 
work, as well as such materials as com- 
position wallboards, bakelite, rubber, 
leather, cork, ete. The machine _in- 
corporates a number of outstanding fea- 
tures of design and construction. Yates- 











A-21 Planer and Matcher 


American Machine Company has also de- 
veloped the A-20 and A-21 Planers and 
Matchers to meet the need for a fast feed. 
compact, medium duty planer = and 
matcher of the most modern design and 
construction, for the economical produc- 
tion of high grade lumber in average size 
mills. 





Sponge Rubber Cushion 


In the development of the Firestone 
Latex Whip Sponge Rubber Cushion, the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, claims it to be a major im- 
provement in seat cushioning materials 
from the standpoint of comfort and de- 
pendability, as well as cleanliness and 
safety. Fireproofing is obtained by a 
special process developed by Firestone. 
Latex cushions have unusual buoyancy 
and softness, being constructed with mil- 
lions of tiny air cells. They are used in 
seat backs, head rests, mattresses and all 
forms of upholstery. 
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Power Storage Battery 


Designed for use in industrial trucks, 
electric locomotives, battery propelled 
street trucks, railroad car lighting and 
air-conditioning service, the USL Dura- 
pek Power Storage Battery has been an- 
nounced by USL Battery Corporation, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. The new product is 
claimed to combine a number of outstand- 
ing constructional features of proven 
merit, the major one being a new positive 
plate offering many advantages. Other 
features are “Permatex” (all rubber) 
separators to balance the long service life 
of the positive plates ; and improved nega- 
tive plates with tapered tops and _ in- 
sulated edges for extra protection against 
short circuits. 





Water Vapor Refrigeration 


The application and advantages of 
Steam-Jet Coolers made by Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., an in- 
genious type of refrigeration, is of par- 
ticular significance at this time because 
of features which make it especially de- 
sirable for air-conditioning and industrial 
applications under a diversity of condi- 
tions. Water is cooled by direct evapora- 





Ingersoll-Rand Steam Jet 
Refrigeration Unit 


tion under high vacuum maintained by 
steam jet boosters, the water itself being 
the only refrigerant in the system. Steam- 
Jet Coolers are built in sizes from 10 tons 
of refrigeration upward for operation at 
steam pressures as low as 2 pounds. 


Pakice Equipment 


Described as ideal for car icing, milk 
crate icing and solution cooling, Packice 
Equipment manufactured by The Vilter 
Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., produces ice in Crystalform or 
Briquette form, the latter being available 
in four sizes from 2 ounces to 1.6 pounds. 
Crystalform is particularly adapted to 
fish packing, milk crate icing, sausage 
making and icing beverages. 


Vilter Pakice Unit 
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MODERNIZE WITH FRIGIDAIRE 


WATER COOLING EQUIPMENT 


@ Bring your plant up-to-date. Give it the stamp of 
progress and success—modernize with Frigidaire Water 
Cooling Equipment. 

Plenty of cool, refreshing water at the proper tem- 
perature means employee comfort and good will... 
greater efficiency, more production ... fewer accidents. 
And Frigidaire equipment also means a tremendous sav- 
ing in actual dollars and cents over ice. A saving so great 
that Frigidaire really pays for itself in a short time 


and continues to earn a big investment return for years to 
come.This statement is backed by actual facts and figures 
on thousands of Frigidaire installations now in use. 
Frigidaire Equipment has the flexibility and capacity 
to meet every industrial réquirement—completely, effi- 
ciently, and economically. It will pay you to get full 
details and first-hand information. For Free survey and 
estimate, see your dealer, or write Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Dept. 86-9, Dayton, O. 


FRIGIDAIRE = 


MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS | 
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All-Purpose COALS 


ACI Quality Coals are known to industry as all-pur- 
pose coals because of their long, successful use in the 
by-product, cement, ceramic, metallurgical, producer 
gas, retort gas and water gas industries as well as for 
power, bunker and railroad fuel and all general steam 
purposes. 

These finest bituminous coals in the world are stand- 
ardized products mined in the high volatile fields of 
eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, southwestern Vir- 
ginia and southern West Virginia. There is a grade and 
size of ACI Quality Coal which specifically will meet the 
most rigid requirements of any power plant. 

And the ACI Quality Coal you require is priced 
scientifically in accordance with quality, use value and 
competitive conditions. In addition, ACI maintains one 
of the finest service organizations in the country. ACI 
engineering facilities are ready to serve you; ready to 
give advice regarding the coal that is best suited to 
each particular need. 

Write today for your copy of "Where to Buy ACI 
Quality Coals." 


Appalachian lel, Aue 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING: CINCINNATI OHIO 











SEWER PIPE FLUE LINING 
CULVERT PIPE SEPTIC TANKS 
DRAIN TILE FIRE BRICK 
WALL COPING GRATE BACKS 
METER BOXES FIRE CLAY 


We solicit your inquiries 


LEE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CLEARFIELD, Rowan County KENTUCKY 














DRAWING MATERIALS 


Drawing Instruments, Slide Rules, Planimeters, Drawing and Trac- 
ing Papers, Drafting Room Furniture, Surveying Instruments, Tapes. 


PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink 


in black and white and a wide range of OPAQUE 
COLOR Catalogue sent on request. Inquiries 






solicited. 


F. WEBER CO. 227 PARK AVENUE 


Est. 1853 BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE ESTABLISHED POLICY 


of this Bank is to cooperate 
with meritorious Business. 





Correspondence invited 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 


Gwynn CrowTHer, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Cut In Rediscount Rate 

In the last week of August the directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York reduced the rediscount rate in that 
district from 114 to 1 per cent. Other Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts in the South, from Richmond to Dallas, have reduced 
the rate to 1% per cent, the purpose being to lower the cost 
of borrowing by large banks and to discourage selling of 
government bonds. 

The 1 per cent rate is one of the lowest, if not the lowest, 
on record. 

The Federal Reserve Board statement is that the move was 
in accordance with the policy of “monetary ease” and would 
make Federal Reserve Bank credit readily available to mem- 
ber banks for business requirements. 

It is doubtless in accord with plans of the Treasury De- 
partment to have an easy money market for borrowing, which 
is supposed to be necessary this month. Financing by the 
Treasury in September, it has been reported, will run to 
approximately $1,200,000,000. 


Home Loans 

The Federal IIome Loan Bank Board reports that new 
home mortgage loans made by active savings, building and 
loan associations in the United States during July aggre- 
gated $72,057,000, which was an increase of 27 per cent com- 
pared with the same month of 1936. The report adds: “New 
loaning activity of thrift and home-financing institutions has 
held up well during the summer, despite the falling off of 
building because of increased material costs and other con- 


” 


ditions. 


Hope 

Extremists are not through, but they have met several 
major defeats and more may follow. The new Congress will 
be asked to revive measures now regarded as dangerous to 
the country’s welfare, but there are men still on guard who 
value the American tradition and are not willing to see 
scrapped the time tried procedure under the constitution by 
which our progress has been possible. All of which provides 
hope that dreamers are not to have their way, but that 
sanity on main street will be back of every effort to preserve 
our form of government. 


The Debt 


Not withstanding new financing operations which the 
Treasury will conduct in September in order to meet. obli- 
gations that mature, it is predicted by those in charge of 
fiscal affairs of government that the debt is not likely to 
rise much above $37,000,000,000 during the remainder of the 
fiscal year. That means up until the end of next June. 

The debt has been steadily rising of late, despite predic- 
tions to the contrary some time ago, and while it is reported 
the next Congress will get the word to hold down appropria- 
tions drastically, demands for government funds come from 
all quarters and it remains to be seen whether, with the 
whetted appetite of politicians, anything approaching rigid 
economy will be put into effect. 

There is no factor more disturbing to the business inter- 
ests of the country than the continued increase in Federal 
debt, and the failure to come anywhere near to a balanced 
budget. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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New Plants For Virginia 


More than a hundred new industrial plants 
have come to Virginia in 1937, according to 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 
The industrial influx is largely due to low 
taxes, fine transportation and proximity to 
raw materials. First and Merchants, Rich- 
mond’s oldest and Virginia’s largest bank, 
gladly cooperates in supplying information 
to desirable industries seeking locations in 
Virginia. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus $5,600,000-—Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





John M. Miller, Jr., President 
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Hodgepodge or Harmony? 
Apply this principle to your Packaging! 


Which is more pleasing to the- eye, Panel A or B? One is a 
“crazy quilt’? of figures, while the other is a harmonious design. 
Some firms have a variety of different styled wrappings, or a 
number of products packed in different containers. The result is a 
hodgepodge of designs without relation to each other, or devoid of 
any one style. 

Our “Co-ordinated Packaging’’ will obviate such a hodgepodge and 
give your line a distinctive style, easily identified, and with ad- 
vertising value for your entire line. Besides, it will effect economy 
in production. 

MAY WE SUBMIT SUGGESTIONS—WITHOUT OBLIGATION? 


Folding and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window displays, 
and shipping containers. 





OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. 


Asheboro, N. C. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Kinston, N.C. 


Pulaski, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 








Old Dominion Paper Boxes 








F PROTECTION”. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. } 








CONTINENTAL 


Chain Link FENGE 


Wherever your property is > 
located, Continental’s trained — 
crews get to the job on short 

notice. The fence is erected 
quickly, and with expert 
workmanship that assures 
long-lived protection and en- 
hances the value of your 
property. Send for new 
manual on ‘‘SPLANNED 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Canton 


* U.S. Patent No. 1874814. 
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, To ease 
| the mind 


Definitely arranging a life 
insurance program relieves 
the mind of a good deal of 
troubling doubt about the 


future of self and family. 


Our Man in Your Town 
will gladly offer 
suggestions 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
































«Finanee and Kindred 
Subjeets’’ 


(Continued from page 60) 


Federal Reserve Bank Earnings 

The Iederal Reserve Board has reported current net earn- 
ings of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks as being $5,791,603 
for the first half of 1937. This was $1,827,199 in excess of 
dividends paid and compares with net earnings of $3,277,988 
in the first six months of 1936. 

Gross earnings for the period were over $19,000,000, and 
of this amount government security holdings accounted for 
more than $18,000,000. 


Taxes Imposed On Railroads 

Railway taxes in 1936 footed up $819,700,000, of which 
S1 per cent was collected by state and local governments. 
This amounted to 28.5 per cent of the railroad’s net op- 
erating revenue. 

This may surprise those who thought the greatest burden 
of taxation on railroads came from Federal sources. 

Certain types of legislation regulating hours of work, num- 
ber of men in a train crew, and now the proposed bill limit- 
ing the size of freight trains to 70 cars, impose a costly 
burden. 


Census of Unemployed 

The President has signed the bill for a Federal census of 
the unemployed. It is hoped this will make known the numn- 
ber and identity of those receiving Federal relief, as well as, 
perhaps, the jobs for which they are best suited. 

The results are to be in by April 1, 1938. This is the first 
attempt to obtain such a census, although it has been sug- 
gested and urged almost since “this business of relief” was 
started. It is estimated that approximately $6,000,000,000 
has been the sum of the government’s relief spending. 

Doubtless it has been a tremendous undertaking, with at- 
tendant difficulties of many kinds. On the other hand, no 
private enterprise of such magnitude would have been able 
to go on unless it had at hand a list, and a classified list by 
states, cities, counties and jobs, for every customer, or in 
this case, every recipient of bounty. 

It is understood there are files at the Labor Department, 
and the Works Progress Administration of those out of werk 
and in need. If these have been kept up to date they may 
be helpful in checking registers at the Post Office, under the 
plan proposed, although it would appear there might be con- 
siderable duplication in a work of this kind. Whether the 
facilities are adequate to obtain the desired registration, and 
whether the facts will be obtainable in that way, still awaits 
demonstration. Definite plans for the census have so far not 
yet been decided upon. 


Cotton Control 

The loans and subsidy granted cotton farmers under the 
plan proposed by government means about 11 cents per 
pound. It was done upon the agreement of Congress leaders 
that the new Congress will adopt a plan for agricultural con- 
trol. While the AAA was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court, it is supposed the new proposition will plug defects in 
the former bill. 

Other nations have greatly increased their cotton acreage, 
and when this is coupled with the fact that cotton sells on a 
world market, it must be recognized by every intelligent 
farmer that for the South to recapture the foreign cotton 
trade it has lost, it will be necessary to compete on equal 
terms with world prices, or gain the edge of advantage by a 
superior quality staple. 

Pegged prices cannot be indefinitely maintained. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


One of a Series—''A Five-Year Record” 


BRINGING ELECTRICITY 
DOWN TO EARTH 


It's one thing to have electricity all around 
you, and quite another to bring it down to 
earth, as Franklin demonstrated. 


By showing its 1,144,000 domestic cus- 
tomers how to make practical use of their 
utility services, the Associated System helps 
them to easier and healthier lives. 





It cooperates with local dealers to encour- 
age the use of appliances which enable cus- 








t ni ° a 
tomers to enjoy automatic hot water, re APPLIANCES BOUGHT 1932-1936 
frigeration, and cooking, good light, and sitanieataiiiainine 
other modern utility services. aapptnie Electric 
Ranges 32,418 
Refrigerators 206,879 
e Water Heaters 10,053 
































THE COMPLETE 
INDUSTRIAL FUEL SERVICE 


Fuel transported from producing fields directly to any point of heat 
application within your plant. Through an efficient piping system, op- 
erated by a staff vitally interested in your having a fuel supply when and 


where you want it. 


Your problems of fuel storage, handling, and firing become ours—when 


you use 


NATURAL GAS 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building Birmingham, Ala. 
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(Continued from page 60) 


Federal Reserve Bank Earnings 

The Federal Reserve Board has reported current net earn- 
ings of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks as being $5,791,603 
for the first half of 1987. This was $1,827,199 in excess of 
dividends paid and compares with net earnings of $3,277,988 
in the first six months of 1936. 

Gross eurnings for the period were over $19,000,000, and 
of this amount government security holdings accounted for 
more than $18,000,000. 


Taxes Imposed On Railroads 

Railway taxes in 1936 footed up $3819,700,000, of which 
81 per cent was collected by state and local governments. 
This amounted to 28.5 per cent of the railroad’s net op- 
erating revenue. 

This may surprise those who thought the greatest burden 
of taxation on railroads came from Federal sources. 

Certain types of legislation regulating hours of work, num- 
ber of men in a train crew, and now the proposed bill limit- 
ing the size of freight trains to 70 cars, impose a costly 
burden. 


Census of Unemployed 

The President has signed the bill for a Federal census of 
the unemployed. It is hoped this will make known the num- 
ber and identity of those receiving Federal relief, as well as, 
perhaps, the jobs for which they are best suited. 

The results are to be in by April 1, 1938. This is the first 
attempt to obtain such a census, although it has been sug- 
gested and urged almost since “this business of relief” was 
started. It is estimated that approximately $6,000,000,000 
has been the sum of the government’s relief spending. 

Doubtless it has been a tremendous undertaking, with at- 
tendant difficulties of many kinds. On the other hand, no 
private enterprise of such magnitude would have been able 
to go on unless it had at hand a list, and a classified list by 
states, cities, counties and jobs, for every customer, or in 
this case, every recipient of bounty. 

It is understood there are files at the Labor Department, 
and the Works Progress Administration of those out of werk 
and in need. If these have been kept up to date they may 
be helpful in checking registers at the Post Office, under the 
plan proposed, although it would appear there might be con- 
siderable duplication in a work of this kind. Whether the 
facilities are adequate to obtain the desired registration, and 
whether the facts will be obtainable in that way, still awaits 
demonstration. Definite plans for the census have so far not 
yet been decided upon. 


Cotton Control 

The loans and subsidy granted cotton farmers under the 
plan proposed by government means about 11 cents per 
pound. It was done upon the agreement of Congress leaders 
that the new Congress will adopt a plan for agricultural con- 
trol. While the AAA was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court, it is supposed the new proposition will plug defects in 
the former bill. 

Other nations have greatly increased their cotton acreage, 
and when this is coupled with the fact that cotton sells on a 
world market, it must be recognized by every intelligent 
farmer that for the South to recapture the foreign cotton 
trade it has lost, it will be necessary to compete on equal 
terms with world prices, or gain the edge of advantage by a 
superior quality staple. 

Pegged prices cannot be indefinitely maintained. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 














DeMuth Lumber Company 


H. L. DeMuth recently took over the De- 
muth-Germain Lumber Company of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and will conduct the business as 
the DeMuth Lumber Company, P. O. Box 4665, 
Jacksonville, maintaining the same offices as 
the previous company and continuing in the 
same line of business, handling timbers, rail- 
road material, car material, cross ties, ete, 


Frick Branch in Richmond 


The Frick Company of Waynesboro, Pa., 
has opened a branch office and warehouse at 


1811 Highpoint Avenue, Richmond, Va., to 
serve southeastern Virginia. Complete stocks 
of threshers, combines, stationary gas en- 
gines, farm tractors, saw mills, saws and ac- 
cessories will be carried there. Other South- 
ern Frick branch offices are maintained at 
Charleston, W. Va., Salisbury, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Columbia, J ee Knoxville and Nashville, 
Tenn., Montgomery, Ala., Jackson, Miss., and 
Monroe, La. 


Opens West Virginia Office 
The Lincoln Electric Company, manufac- 
turers of arc welding equipment, Cleveland, 





T'S “DOUBLE-SAFE’ 











P&H Hoists have a double brake system combining 
electric solenoid disc-type motor brake and automatic 
mechanical brake. It’s absolutely impossible for loads 
to drop. Workmen are protected from aon ee 


protected from damage. 


This New Catalog Shows How 


You Can Save Money 


A brand new P&H Hoist Catalog 
is yours for the asking. It’s filled 
with useful information on hoist 
types, sizes, uses and adaptations for 
monorail systems. Write for Bulle- 


tin H-5. Address the Harnischfeger 


Corporation. 


4427 West National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








HOISTS + ELECTRIC CRANES GIT 























Ohio, is opening a sales engineering office at 
400 North Street, Bluetield, West Virginia, in 
charge of W illiam H. Schuster. He will main- 
tain welding consultation and supply service 
for the coat fields of West Virginia, Virginia 
and Keutncky. 


Hercules Makes Record Diesel 
Shipment 


Constituting the largest single shipment of 
high-speed, heavy duty Diesel engines for 
commercial vehicles in the history of the in- 
dustry, a shipment of 100 Hercules DJXB 
Diesel engines models has been delivered to 
General Motors Corporation by Hercules 
Motors Corporation, Canton, Ohio. The units 
are of standard Hercules six-cylinder type, 
developing 77 horsepower at 2600 r.p.m., and 
will be installed in Chevrolet truck chasses 
for foreign shipment. 


Rotary Roof Ventilator 


Although the same in basic principle as the 
original Swartwout Rotary, a new rotary roof 
ventilator for industrial and commercial 
buildings, of recent development and offering 
many improved features, has been introduced 
by The Swartwout Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Foremost among outstanding improvements 
is the use of stainless steel, fully enclosed, 
dust-tight construction, with oilless ball bear- 
ings on which the head turns with the wind. 
Interior construction is of streamlined steel 
tubing welded into one-piece head frame. The 
rotary is made in sizes from 12 inches to 72 
inches throat diameter. 


Virginian Railway Appointments 


The Virginian Railway Company announces 
the appointment of J. F. Buskey, General 
Freight Agent at Charleston, W. Va., and 
serkeley Mills, General Agent of Traffic and 
Trafisportation Departments at Beckley, 
W. Va. 


Short-Lived Sit-Down Strike 


The Lansing Company, manufacturers of 
hand trucks, trailer trucks, gasoline tractors, 
wheelbarrows and concrete mixers, announce 
that their plant is now back to normal and 
is making prompt shipment of all orders, 

This follows a short-lived sit-down strike, 
which was the first hint of labor trouble the 
existence. 


company has had in its 57 years’ 
Thirty-five members of the C.J.0. were _re- 
sponsible for the four-day delay in produc- 


tion. 


International Petroleum 
Exposition 


The next International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion will be held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 
14 to 21, 1988, and exhibitors at the 1956 
International Petroleum Exposition have op- 
tions on their old spaces until September 
15. Offices of the International Petroleum Ex- 
position have been moved to 220 East Third 
Street, Tulsa, and will remain there until 
after the opening of the show. 


Meeting of American Ceramic 
Society 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society will be held in New Or- 
leans, La., from March 27 to April 2, 1938, 
according to Ross C, Purdy, General Secre- 
tary, with offices at 2525 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Dr. T. N. MeVey, of the 
University of Alabama, and Prof. J. WwW. 
Whittemore, of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va., are actively at work 
on the preparation of a program. 


Goodyear Personnel Changes 


W. C. Winings, Manager of the Mechanical 
Goods Department of The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Ine., Akron, Ohio, an- 
nounces the following changes in the person- 
nel department: R. W. Richardson has been 
appointed Goodyear Technical Man with 
headquarters in Chicago; J. H. Neiberding 
has been transferred from St. Louis to the 
Memphis, Tennessee, territory; R. H. Thomp- 
son from Pittsburgh to the New York district 
office; T. F. Stringer from New Orleans to 
Pittsburgh: C. O. Roome, formerly associated 
with C. T. Patterson Company, Inc., New Or- 
leans, has been assigned to the New Orleans 
district office; H. B. Snook to the Jackson- 
ville, Florida, district office to replace W. R. 
Barker, Jr., who has_ been transferred to 
Knoxville, Tenn., and R. S. Chiseler goes to 
the Omaha district to replace C. E. Cattell 
who has been transferred to Chicago. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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We now manu- 
facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 
all sizes for pres- 


| 0 sure oor_ gravity 


PRODUCTS work, Also other 
steel equipment of 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— either 
WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as_ well as_ shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor- 


mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BUILER & TANK CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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SAVE with CYPRESS 


Long—lasting cypress, unequalled for low depreciation 
and various uses, is the wood used in Davis Tanks. 
For 50 years, Southern plants in all lines have been 
installing Davis Cypress ‘Tanks and. steel towers. 
Now, the young Southern giant, the 

paper and pulp industry, is coming to 

us on an increasing scale. 








\ Let us estimate on your tank needs. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 


P. O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida @ae 






















COLE 


: He Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 





Nickel-clad or Stainless Vessels 


Starch kettles, digestors, vats, and other 
vessels of this durable metal. Your de- 
signs or ours—''custom made" to order. 


TANKS, TOWERS, BOILERS, KIERS, KETTLES 
STANDPIPES, SMOKESTACKS, AIR RECEIVERS, Etc. 


Write for “Tank Talk” No. 1-D 


R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
GEORGIA 


NEWNAN 1854 











FILTERS 


Water Filters for Municipalities, Textile Finishing 
Establishments, Rayon Manufacturing Plants, Swim- 
ming Pools, Raw Water Ice Plants, Laundries, ete. 


ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


604 Columbia Avenue Darby, Pennsylvania 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
TANKS STACKS DREDGE PIPE 


Acid Tanks Digestors Jacketed Tanks Settling Tanks 
Breechings Diyers Molasses Tanks Standpipes 
Condensers’ Filters Oil Storage Tanks Stills 

Coolers Gasoline Tanks Pressure Tanks Vacuum Tanks 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS 
LANCASTER, PA. 








Filtration and Pumping Equipment 
For Water Works and Swimming Pools 
Sales and Installation 


BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 
140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial Purposes 
Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Work 
Complete Stock Shapes, Plates, Sheets and Bars for 
Immediate Shipment 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 











Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








NORFOLK TANK CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Baltimore Rep: Allan U. Bevier, Inc., 322 S. Fremont Ave. 


STEEL PLATE FABRICATORS 











BELMONT JRON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers . Contractors . Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 


TANKS: Standpipes Angle Rings : —_ ’ : 
P ressure Water Bing Hoppers Dredte Pine Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
ruc! rocess tacks sphalt Equipment 1 
Trailer Storage Pipe Coils Industrial Specialties New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 64) 


Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 
Awards 


Wide interest has been aroused by the $200,- 
006 Award Program of the James F. Lincoln 
Are Welding Foundation of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to stimulate scientific study of arc welding 
and its uses. Industrial and professional men 
from every section of the country have ex- 
pressed themselves favorably. Requests for 
the book of Rules and Conditions have come 
te the Foundation from approximately 1000 
cities and towns, representing every state. 
Awards number 446 and range from $100 to 
$10,000, the grand award being $13,700. 


Protective Clothing for Welders 


Complete for both acetylene and are work, 
a new line of protective clothing for welders 
has been added to the comprehensive line of 
safety equipment of Davis Emergency Equip- 
ment Company, Inc., 55 Van Dam Street, New 
York. For acetylene welding, the new line 
includes goggles, sleeves, aprons, leggings, 
spats and gloves, and for are welding, hel- 
mets, hand shields, sleeves, aprons, coats, 
pants, leggings, spats and gloves. 


588th Dividend 


The American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Boston, has just declared another 
dividend of 20 per cent on its policies, mak- 
ing the 588th consecutive dividend of a similar 
amount or more. 


Atlantic Refining Earnings Set 
Record 


In the semi-annual report of The Atlantic 
Refining Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and sub- 
sidiary companies, covering the period from 
December 31, 1936, up to and including June 
30, 1937, the company is shown to have had 
the best first-half-of-the-year earnings since 
1929, while gallons of products sold set a new 
high record for any first-six-months period, 
and the production of crude oil was_ better 
than in any similar period. Net income 
amounted to $3,440,146, compared with net in- 
come of $3,139,915 for the similar period in 
1936. Earnings per common share for the 
first six months of 1937 were $1.18, compared 
with $1.12 for the corresponding period in 
1936, while gross operating income amounted 
to $61,991,780, compared with gross operating 
income for the first six months of 1936 of 
$54,488,270. 


Broderick and Bascom St. Louis 
Distributor 


O. B. Avery Company has been appointed 
distributor at St. Louis, Missouri, for the 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, of that 
city, manufacturers of wire rope. The Avery 
company will carry ample stocks of B. & B. 
standard construction as well as Flex-Set 
Preformed wire rope, while the sales and 
engineering departments of the Broderick and 
Bascom organization are available at all 
times to cooperate in the solution of wire 
rope problems. Fred Zimmerman is _ sales 
manager of Broderick and Bascom Company. 


TRADE LITERATURE 


BIRD’S NEPONSET REVIEW— 
Official Publication—Bird & Son, Inc., East 
Walpole, Mass., manufacturers of roofing, 
building papers, wallboard, ete. 





WATER WORKS MANUAL— 
Volume—120 pages, practicable data on 
Youngstown Special Wrapped and Lined 
Steel Water Mains, with technical informa- 
tion for engineers and water works officials. 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





CONVEYOR AND ELEVATOR BELTING— 
Booklet—on care and maintenance of con- 
veyor and elevator belting, illustrated. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 





TRACTOR EQUIPMENT— 
BuHetin—Bucyrus-Erie tractor equipment 
line, describing the Bucyrus-Erie Bullgrader 
and Bulldozer for T-20 TracTracTor. 
— Company, South Milwaukee, 

is. 
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CORROSION-RESISTING STEEL— 
Booklet—“USS COR-TEN—The Low Cost, 
og Pa cc Corrosion-Resisting Steel 
of Many Uses,” printed in two colors, pre- 
senting 19 advantages that USS COR-TEN 
rg offers to railroads and other indus- 
Ties. 

Subsidiaries of United ee Steel Corpo- 


a 


ration, New York, N. 


AURORA PUMPS— 
Catalog—Form 102, Aurora Deep Well Tur- 
bine Pumps; 
Catalog—Form 105, Aurora Horizontally 
Split Case Double Suction Single Stage Cen- 
trifugal Pumps; 
Catalog—Form 106, Aurora Horizontally 
Split Case Double Suction Two Stage Cen- 
trifugal Pumps. 
Aurora Pump Company, Aurora, III. 


SUPER DE LAVAUD CAST IRON PIPE— 
Catalogue—“U. S. Super deLavaud Cast 
Iron Pipe,” superseding ‘Handbook of 
Super-deLavaud Cast Iron Pipe.” 

United States Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J. 


SILENT CHAIN DATA BOOK— 

Bulletin No. 49 — information on different 
types of Morse Silent Chains and their ap- 
plications, with horsepower tables, layouts 
of typical shoes and idlers, directions for 
cutting sprockets, how to calculate chain 
length, special sprockets and their uses, 
chain cases and methods of oiling. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 





TRANSMISSION PULLEYS— 
List Price Book No. 1622—cast iron pulleys 
for power transmission, presenting data on 
solid and split, single and multiple arm ma- 
chine-molded pulleys, with and without rub- 
ber lagging. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 


AIR COMPRESSORS AND ACCESSORIES— 
Catalog No. 2051—Westinghouse Y-Type Air 
Compressors for garage and service sta- 
tions; 

Catalog No. 2035—Westinghouse Steam 
Driven Air Compressors; 

Catalog No. 2036—Westinghouse Com- 
pressor Accessories for industrial service. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE— 
Booklet—“‘Barriers To Industrial Waste,” 
new edition, presenting complete and im- 
proved table of recommendations to serve 
as guide to the proper selection of J-M 
Insulations for a wide variety of uses in 
practically all industries. 
Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New 
York. 


ROEBLING WIRE AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS— 
Booklet A-832—“Roebling Wire Aircraft 
Products,” ges J main physical pro- 
perties needed in selection of aircraft con- 
trol cords and cables, etc. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 








FLORIDA'S 


with the Atlantic on the East, the Gulf on the 
West, insures a year ‘round temperate climate. 


In Florida You Will Find: 


geographical location 





winter. 


The _ vacationists’ 


dustry. 





A comfortable place to live—summer and 


Fruits and vegetables growing during 
the off season in other parts of the nation. 


fishing, surf bathing and other outdoor 
sports and recreational pastimes. 


Advantages offered many lines of in- 


Make a survey of the State from the 
angle of your particular likes or needs. 


For literature and general 
information—write 


MODEL LAND CO. 


Flagler System 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


paradise, hunting, 
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Production Efficiency Demands 
Adequate Ventilation / 


“Peak productions” are not obtained without proper provision for the 
comfort and welfare of your employees. Heat, smoke, fumes, and stale 
air retard labor while clean, fresh, pure air accelerates. Remove the 
obstruction and your personnel will give you a better day’s work. 

Let Swartwout provide the economical answer to 
your ventilation problem. 

Swartwout Engineering Service is provided without 
ee obligation. Literature free on request. Write or wire 


THE NEW | Gar: R a i d today. 
OWA: 2 ME) THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 


An highly efficient : ie 3 be wal | 18619 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





unit ventilator for 
general and “special” 
applica TIONS. 


THE NEW 
SWART WOUT 
SWARTWOUT- DEXTER HEAT VALVE 


A fon ventilator of unusually high capacity The original continuous roof ventilator. 
and efficiency. Meets every power ventilator need. Provides most roof opening per dollar invested. 





NONPAREIL PUTTYLESS SKYLIGHTS 
APPROVED TIN-CLAD FIRE DOORS 
AND HARDWARE 
Made in Baltimore 


NONPAREIL SKYLIGHT CO. 


PHILIP H. LENDERKING, PROP. 
1000—1!8 S. Linwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL C0. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 











LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
‘ CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
C. W. G. in Side-Wall Windows 








TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS SPECIFY 
TEEL °T DD and BRIDGES CORRUGATED WIRE GLASS 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock F 0 R S K Y L | G H T | N G 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 7 } ; nts 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas They diffuse light with a minimum of shadows. They 


Greensboro North Carolina are self cleaning and can be used on a roof of any 


S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. material, and supply daylight in manufacturing and 
industrial plants—an important factor in all modern 


production. 
Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 


quises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 
[re WHITE Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
MOUNT AIRY your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 
PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 











THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP'N. 1612 MARKET STREET 
Mount Alry. N.C. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Increased Coal Mining Output and Cut Costs 











Bin and Trestle 306-{t. Long, Eagan, Tenn. 


Installation of modern bins and trestles for coal handling by the Blue Diamond Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn., have stepped up out- 
put and cut production costs about 20 per cent, according to the Champion Bridge Co., Wilmington, Ohio, builders of the equip- 
ment. Among the jobs were trestles and bins at Eagan, Tenn., Chevrolet, Ky., and Bonnyblue, Va. 


200-Ton Bin and 382-ft. Trestle. Chevrolet, Ky. 





One-Variety Cotton 
(Continued from page 36) 


In order to keep our planting seed up 
to a uniform standard we bought a grad- 
ing machine. We found that the slight 
expense and trouble paid handsomely in 
increased yields as well as quality. My 
neighbor tells a story that sheds some 
light on this subject. A large farmer had 
a squad of darkies chopping cotton and 
while watching them he noticed that one 
old darkey was chopping up all the tallest 
stalks and leaving the medium sized 
stalks. This was contrary to the general 
practice so he asked him why he did it. 
His reply was “Boss I’se trying to give 
the little ones a chance.” The small seed 
with thin hulls are the first to come up 
although they make weaker plants with 
fewer bolls. 

After growing good quality cotton we 
felt that it deserved good wrapping so we 
have used only the best grade bagging 
and ties and insist that the press hands 
do a good job of wrapping. We will not 
keep a press man who does not take pride 
in making all bales of a uniform size and 


so well packaged that they will stand 
handling a number of times and go to a 
market of any distance in good shape. 

Since we were growing cotton with 
staple of an inch and a thirty-second 
against mostly seven-eighths formerly, we 
knew that it would require proper ginning 
in order for the grower to get full value 
for it. Having only one kind to gin has 
helped us to give a much better job of 
ginning. We asked our customers to re- 
frain from bringing us cotton that was 
not dry. They made splendid response and 
gin-cut and roughly ginned cotton with 
their resulting loss in price was elimi- 
nated. 

The quantity produced the first year 
was too small to command any premium 
in price over the cotton we had been 
growing, but the second year, through the 
efforts of our county agent and the Ex- 
periment Station, one of the large tire 
cord mills recognized the quality of the 
cotton and the producers received about 
fifty points premium or $2.50 per bale. By 
this time a cotton firm was attracted to 
the project and by the third year we were 
getting from $4 to $5 per bale premium 





New Equipment for N. C. & St. L. Ry. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway is expending $1,586.458 for purchase 
of new freight cars, reconstruction of others and for modernization and air condi- 
tioning equipment installations in parlor cars, diners and coaches, states President 
Fitzgerald Hall. The largest item in this program for improving service along the 
“Dixie Line” is the 500 new all-steel freight cars purchased at a cost of $2,258 each 


from the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


These each have an 


80,000-ton capacity and are being supplemented in the company’s freight service by 
45 others which are being converted from flat cars at a cost of $1,754 each 


~& STL 
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and it has averaged about $5 per bale each 
year since. Also, the increased yield from 
the adopted variety resulted in greatly 
increased profits. 

In order to keep the seed up to high 
standard we began to buy new seed of 
the adopted variety direct from the 
breeder each year, saving them and elimi- 
nating some of our first seed. The success 
of the movement attracted the attention 
of other communities who came here for 
planting seed. The increased value of 
these seed has been passed on to the 
growers as a premium in price which 
makes it profitable for them to buy pedi- 
greed seed. Nearly 100,000 bushels of 
pure seed have been furnished other com- 
munities during the five years at reason~ 
able prices. 

In order to give the community com- 
plete facilities for handling cotton several 
of us built a warehouse in 1933 for storing 
the cotton until sold. Its success has 
made it necessary to make two additions. 
The old careless way of a farmer ginning: 
his cotton and taking it home and leaving: 
his bales out in the weather has disap- 
peared in this community. 

When this program was started most of 
us were in debt. Our buildings were in 
bad repair. Children were being taken 
out of college. What a different picture 
today. Debts have been paid, new homes 
have been built and children are being 
sent to college. 

What has been done here can be done 
by any cotton growing community in the 
South. Selection of the variety best suited 
to local conditions, co-operation of the 
ginner, with the proper pull-together 
spirit of the farmers, will put more money 
into the pockets of cotton growers from 
California to Virginia, as well as more 
profit to buyers and spinners everywhere, 
than the old method of growing all va- 
rieties, which usually means no variety. 

This movement has meant so much to 
us that we are now starting a similar 
method of growing wheat and oats and 
expect to include corn as soon as we Cam 
get to it. 

We acknowledge with grateful thanks 
the splendid help and guidance that has 
been given us by John Harlow, County 
Agent, R. P. Bledsoe, Agronomist, Georgia 
I:xperiment Station, C. A. McLendon, U, 
S. Bureau of Plant Industry, and FE. C. 
Westbrook, State College of Agriculture, 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


Constructors and Engineers 
Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Commerecial Slag 


A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large 
construction contracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of 
earth, masonry and concrete dams, drydocks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor 
improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock work, tunnels, railroad 
construction, sewers and waterways. 




















PERSONNEL: 


JOSEPH V. HOGAN, President E. L. WADE, Assistant Secretary 
W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Vice-President J. N. SEIFERT, Asst. Secy. & Asst. Treas. 
RICHARD A. FROEHLINGER, Secy. & Treas. C. W. BLACK, Chief Engineer 


. W. B ’ 
HOWARD O. FIROR, General Supt. 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Branches: NEW YORK CITY—MIAMI, FLA.—RICHMOND, VA. 


The Arundel Corporation 














DREDGING 


FILLING, LAND RECLAMATION, CANALS, PORT WORKS 
RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS—DEEP WATERWAYS AND SHIP CHANNELS 














We are especially equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, 
reclamation and port works in Southern waters. 
Correspondence invited from corporate and private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


NEW YORK: 15 Park Row HOUSTON, TEXAS: Scanlan Building 
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Chemists Aid Farmers To Find 
New Uses For Crops 


O aid farmers by helping them solve 

some of their problems in producing. 
marketing, and using farm products is 
the object of the research in the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils. Dr, Henry G. 
Knight, Chief of the Bureau, in his last 
annual report, shows how indirectly the 
work benefits all classes. 

The South is directly interested in much 
of the research work that will open new 
markets for its raw materials, such as 
the industrial utilization of soybeans and 
soybean products, new uses for naval 
stores, cellulose possibilities, etc. Some of 
the findings of the chemists of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils are described 
briefly in the following: 


Sorogo Sirup 


Sorgo sirup is of importance on thou- 
sands of small farms of the South. Much 
of the sirup is of inferior quality and 
this reduces its market value. Bureau 
studies showed how to improve the qual- 
ity by using ripe cane and by topping 
the stalk. The objectionable sharp flavor 
or tang of sorgo sirup can be minimized 
by selecting the proper varieties, avoiding 
overripe cane, and topping to the fifth 
internode. 


Rancidity 


Research on rancidity indicated a rela- 
tion between rancidity and loss of vitamin 
A. Cottonseed, corn, and peanut oils 
which were protected from light with 
green paper remained fresh and suffered 
little loss of vitamin A, but samples of 
the same oils which were not protected 
from light became rancid and showed ap- 
preciable loss in vitamin A. In tests on 
oils in making potato chips, peanut oil 
remained fresh longer than the other oils 
studied. 


Naval Stores 


Turpentine stored in iron tanks ordi- 
narily becomes discolored as a result of 
reaction with the iron. Bureau scientists 
discovered that crystalline hydrated 
oxalic acid suspended in turpentine pre- 
vented discoloration. Tests are now being 
made to determine whether the oxalic 


acid has any injurious effect on the tur- 
pentine. 

Search for new uses for rosin led to the 
discovery that the interaction of rosin, 
rubber, and bentonite produces a sponge- 
like resilient product which possesses 
good adhesive qualities and is both com- 
pressible and expansible. If rosin and rub- 
ber compositions can be made weather- 
resistant they should find a ready market 
as joint fillers in concrete roads and 
walks. 

During the year it was found that crude 
pine gum could be freed from tannin and 
other water-soluble material by filtering 
it through the shredded scrap of chrome- 
tanned leather. This process is covered 
by United States patent 2039481. 


Cellulose from Farm Waste 


Work on the Bureau’s improved nitric- 
acid process for separating high-grade 
cellulose from sugarcane bagasse was 
continued in cooperation with a firm in 
Hawaii, which has undertaken to com- 
mercialize the process. In a pilot plant, 
a Bureau chemist determined the best 
conditions for carrying out the three steps 
of the pulping process and for recovering 
the nitric-acid for re-use. 

In attempting to use the nitric-acid 
process for separating cellulose from corn- 
stalks, the Bureau found that it will be 
necessary to remove the pith mechanically 
before this process can be used economi- 
cally. As with bagasse, used nitric acid 
proved to be better than pure nitric acid 
as a pulping agent. 

In tests with cornstalks, flax straw. 
wheat straw, and artichoke tops for the 
production of paper pulp by a continuous 
sodu-cooking process, it was found that 
satisfactory pulp can be produced from 
all these materials, but flax straw is the 
best. Artichoke tops proved hard to 
digest, but because of its unusual resis- 
tance to wetting, the pith may have value 
as an absorbent in the manufacture of 
dynamite. 


Fertilizers 


Valuable information regarding the 
preparation and properties of calcined 
phosphate was acquired during the year. 
Calcined phosphate is a new phosphate 
fertilizer that the Bureau recently found 
could be produced by heating phosphate 





New Engineer Corps Barges 


Eight new oil barges built at Decatur, Ala., yards by Ingalls Iron Works Co., have 

been delivered to the St. Louis, Mo., district of the United States Engineer Corps. 

Two of them are shown in the above picture as they lead a tow ready to be moved 
away. Each is 152 feet by 34 feet 6 inches and has a 600-ton capacity 








rock to high temperatures with steam. 
Preliminary tests indicated that the plant 
food value of calcined phosphate is as 
high as that of superphosphate. The 
phosphoric acid content is twice that of 
superphosphate. The report says that 
commercial production of calcined phos- 
phate should result in lower transporta- 
tion costs per unit of plant food. 


Soil Survey 


The Soil Survey Division mapped 20,- 
000 square miles of rural lands in 31 
States. More than half of the arable lands 
of the Nation have now been covered by 
the soil survey. The soil maps, together 
with the reports describing the soils and 
their uses, provide farmers, research 
workers, extension workers, and local offi- 
cials with a practical handbook of the 
land. 


Stoker Cuts Fuel Cost 





Installed in a Kewanee boiler at the 
plant of the Blue Bell Overall Company, 
Greensboro, N. C€., an Iron Fireman 
Stoker, manufactured by the Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Company of Port- 








Late Model Stoker 


land, Ore., is declared to have materially 
cut the cost of fuel. “During one of the 
coldest winters on record,” says R. W. 
Baker, Chairman of the Board of the Blue 
Bell Overall Company, “the stoker cut our 
fuel costs $450.” 





Indispensable 


GEORGIA AND FLORIDA RAILROAD 
Moultrie, Ga. 


Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
I find the MANUFACTURERS REcORD 
indispensable in my work. 
W. E. Aycock, 
Agricultural & Industrial Agent. 





Constructive Force 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Industrial Department 
Norfolk, Va. 
Editor, MANUFACTURERS REcoRD: 

For two generations the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD has been one of the most 
constructive forces in upbuilding the 
South industrially and commerciaily. In 
season and out of season, during depres- 
sions and ‘through boom times, it has con- 
sistently and persistently carried to the 
world the story of the South’s vast re- 
sources and the opportunities afforded in 
this area for profitable manufacture. 

The MANUFACTURERS REcoRD is render- 
ing an invaluable service to the South in 
successfully publicizing ‘the resources of 
this area. 

WarrREN T. WHITE, 
General Industrial Agent. 
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When the design calls for 
BLACK TRIM or GREEN! 


If you are planning a new building or an alteration in 
which either black or green is called for on the facade, 
please consider Virginia Black Serpentine or Virginia 
Tremolite Green. 

Both are highly resistant to weather action, and 
like marble or granite, polish naturally. Experience 
shows that they will hold their polish substantially 
longer than any marble commercially used. 

Aset of samples, conveniently boxed, showing these 
and the other stones from the Alberene Quarries in 
Virginia, will be sent you gladly, and inquiries will be 
answered promptly and carefully. 





ALBERENE STONE CORPORATION OF VIRGINIA 
419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK + QUARRIES AND MILLS AT SCHUYLER, VA. 








Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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PACE 
work ; Co WARE foot OF FLOOR S a 
Le PER SO" a Nie aa 












Sheet steel covering over structural steel 
frame—in strict accordance with A.I.S.C. 
specifications. Insulated if desired. Offer 
lowest cost per square foot of floor space 
of all types of permanent construction. 
Standard design or built to specifications. 


MARYLAND METALBUILDINGCO., 
Race and McComas Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


TRUSTE ROTH © NEW CATALOG 





WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ROOFING TILE 
QUARRY FLOOR AND WALL TILE 
CHEMICAL BRICK and 
ACID RINGS 


Samples or any information gladly 
furnished upon request. 


B. MIFFLIN HOOD COMPANY 


DAISY, TENNESSEE 
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Certain-leed 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Certain-teed Shingles—Roofing—Siding 
Vulcanite Shingles—Roofing—Siding 
Bestwall Gypsum Wallboard 


Beaver Board 











Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Insulating Board {!00°/ Cane Fibre] 
"Plastisized" Plaster 

(Certain-teed—Acme—Agatite—Beaver] 


Certain-teed for Every Need 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP. 
Sales Offices 
Atlanta 


Baltimore Dallas 





CERTAIN-TEED - SOUTHERN MADE 
FOR SOUTHERN TRADE 








LONG LIFE 


This remarkable alloy prepared under an ex- 
clusive Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc. formula out- 
lasts by years ordinary sheet metals. To get 
the most for your sheet metal dollar—insist 
upon Lyonore Metal for all sheet metal work. 
Complete details upon request. 


[von @ikin& Che. 


Washington Baltimore 
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Katy’s $5,000,000 Equip- 
ment Program 


The Denison, Tex., shops of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Lines are turning out 
eight new gondolas daily under the Katy’s 
$5,000,000 equipment program, which also 
includes 50 new all-steel ballast cars 
already delivered by the American Car 
and Foundry Co., and 250 automobile 
cars, three new diners, a lounge car and 
25 new chair cars. The new freight equip- 
ment will carry a newly designed mark- 
ing showing “The Katy” in script and 
“Serves the Southwest” in smaller block 
letters, all in gold. 

A production line system has been 
worked out at Denison by which the 
trucks and underframes start at one end 
of the steel plant and move to the other 
emerging complete to the last detail. The 
first step is assembly of the bolster and 
cross bearer pans and bolster center fill- 
ers. The car moves to the second position 
where center sill cover plates and bolster 
and cross bearer cover plates are fitted 
and reamed. 

By the time it reaches the riveters, who 
fit the steel and ends to the underframes, 
the car has taken shape and is shifted to 
the paint shop for a primer coat of gon- 
dola red. Crews install the air brakes as 


this paint is drying and then the two 
additional coats are applied. 





Floating Hyacinth Destruc- 
tion Plant 
Water hyacinths that clog many 
streams of the lower South are being 
destroyed by a new mechanical device 
that is attracting attention. The self- 


propelled floating plant was designed by 
the First New Orleans District U. S. En- 
gineers, and was built by the Equitable 
Equipment Co., New Orleans, at a cost of 
$100,000. 

Operated by a Winton Diesel engine and 
Westinghouse electrical equipment, across 
the bow of the boat is an adjustable con- 
veyor which gathers the hyacinths and 
passes them to the crusher where they 
are shredded before being flushed over- 
board by a 6 inch centrifugal pump. The 
Diesel-electriec power plant also propels 
the boat through a reduction gear fur- 
nished by the W. A. Jones Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. The conveyors and 
crusher of special design were made in 
the shops of the Equitable Equipment 
Co. 











If you have temperature control problems, you should 
have a copy of the Ruberoid-Watson Insulating Products 


Catalog. It is mailed free to factory engineers. Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss. 
Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 


Within the 36 pages you will find complete factual data 
and tables covering asbestos pipe coverings for low, 
medium and high temperatures, and such insulation 
specialties as 85% Magnesia, Rock Wool, Asbestos 
Millboard, Asbestos Paper, Corrugated Asbestos Paper, 
Fireproof Insulating Board, and Asbestos Cements. 


Address Dept. M.R.-9 for your copy today. 


RU-BER-OID 





PROBLEMS 
SOLVED e 





CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 


American Creosote Works, Inc. 


Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 


New Orleans, La. 


Norfolk, Virginia 











STOP THE RAVAGES OF DRY ROT 
AND TERMITES 


by pressure-treating your lumber and timber with 
ZMA or Creosote. Eppinger & Russell Co.’s pre- 
serving process increases the life of woods from 
8 to 20 times. For more than half a century the 
outstanding utilities and industrial plants have 
depended upon Eppinger & Russell Co. for long- 
life, low-maintenance lumber that is immune to 
decay, dry rot and termite attack, 


PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: 
Jacksonville, Fla, 


and 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS EppINGER ¢ R SINCE 1678 CO 
co) 


THE RUBEROID CO., Executive Offices, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PINGER & 


USSELL 


84 Eighth Ave., New York City 
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Also 
All- Metal 
Shores 





ADJUSTABLE 
as COMBINATION 


O. D. 
SHORES 


AND COLUMN ashe 


Utmost efficiency. Quick set-up. Amply depend- 
abie for ANY load. Take 4x4s or 35x35. Rug 
ged sturdy steel construction. No wedges or jeans 
parts. Quick-acting Gripping Dogs. Safety Lock 
and Release. Smooth, positive, even elevation by 
0.D.G. Lever. COLUMN CLAMPS. Ad- 
~ justable Square, and Round. Easiest ap- 
plied. Send for Ilustrated Catal og. 


i 
O. D. G. COMPANY 


Sales Dept. S-10, Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
KENTUCKY 


OWENSBORO 


Get Low Bargain Prices on 


Absolutely 
Self- 
Squaring 











MASCOT CHATTS 


ASPHALTIC ROADWAY GRAVEL 


ROOFING GRAVEL 
ASPHALT FILLER DUST 


CRUSHED STONE 





American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 














GuseN 








THe WELLMAN ENGINEERING Go. 
SS 7003 CENTRAL AVE., CLEVELAND ~ OHIO 


ti Wassrcioees 


*ARCH-GIRDER" 





"| TRAILERS 


\ EASIER 70 LOAD 





| AND TO STOP! 


Write for 
Bulletin. 














CRUSHED LIMESTONE 
Best for All Purposes 


We manufacture all sizes of stone suitable for all 
classes of road building and concrete work where 
only a high-grade limestone is required. 

Quarries opened up in 1912, 

Capacity S000 tons daily. 

Four Quarries 


Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Room 711, Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 
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Is used for air conditioning over half of 
the guest rooms, all public spaces and all 
dining rooms in the 500-room Plaza Hotel 


at San Antonio, Texas. Also the Coffee 
Shop in the Plaza Hotel at Corpus Christi. 


You'll find the leading hotels and res- 
taurants throughout the country—literally 
hundreds of them — 
have been using 
Frick Refrigeration 


Inviting Hallway and one of 
the Dining Rooms at the San 
Antonio Plaza. 















for a generation or 
more. Get data now 
on what Frick equip- 
ment can do for you: 
write 





NESBORO, PENNA. 
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STEAM PUMPS. . Simplex and 
Duplex types in all practical sizes. 


TURBINE PUMPS . . Only one 
wearing part, a perfectly balanced 
impeller. 








Delay, aaa} 


tion. 


Years ago our old name — American 
Steam Pump Company — was entirely 
appropriate, for then we made steam 
pumps only. 

But now we also build centrifugal 
pumps, turbine pumps and power 
pumps for many services. 

And so to better associate our Com- 
pany name with our long established 
trade name — American-Marsh — by 
which most of our equipment is known, 
we have recently changed our Com- 
pany name to that used in the signa- 
ture below. 





However, there has been no change 
in financial structure ...no change in 
management ...no change in quality 
standards maintained for more than 60 
years ...no change in address, 

May we be favored with your next 
pumping inquiry? 


AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS, |NC. 


Centrifugal, Turbine, Steam, and Power Pumps 


2 





MICHIGAN 





Built for MORE YEARS 
of BETTER SERVICE 


Dependable Performance—that’s what the name MYERS stands 
for in pumping equipment. 


If you are interested in improving your 
water facilities for home, farm or factory, 
write us for catalog and complete informa- 


rt F.E.MYERS & BRO. €e: 


ASHLAND, OHIO. 


Regardless of what others may do, we continue to build Myers 
Self-Oiling Power Pumps for more years of better service. 


Our quality standards speak for themselves in excellence of 
materials, superiority of construction, outstanding improvements 
and dependable performance. Our style 
and size range is widely diversified. 
Prices are still exceedingly favorable. 
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Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 
9 Turbine 
Strainers—and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Inc. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 


























JOHNSON WELL SCREENS 


Will make better wells because they are tailor-made to fit 
any kind of sand or gravel formations and to resist the eorro- 
sion of any water. 

Write for Bulletin M-1033. Contains valuable information 
ebout water wells. 


Edward E. Johnson, Inc. St. Paul, Minn. ' 








CANNING MACHINERY 


PRUITS VEGETABLES -FISH-CITRUS FRUITS: ETC. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 














GALVANIZING 


(HOT DIPPED PROCESS) 
The largest job galvanizing plant in the United States 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Personals 





MARVIN MARSH, special ARMCO sales rep- 
resentative in the Kansas City territory, has 
been named manager of the company’s newly 
created district office at 7100 Roberts Street, 
Kansas City. Mo., according to W. W. Sebald, 
vice-president in charge of commercial ac- 
tivities of The American Kolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 


J. R. Porrer, Gulfport, Miss., has acquired 
the interests of the Gulfport Shipping Cor- 
poration, of which he has been president since 
it was organized several months ago. 


S, L. POORMAN, representative of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., has been appointed 
Assistant Eastern Manager, with headquarters 
in New York City. Mr. Poorman entered the 
company’s employ in 1912, and has held vari- 
ous positions as representative at Atlanta, 
Washington and Boston before going to New 
York. 


W:LLIAM BEYE has been made Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Industrial Relations of the 
United States Steel Corporation to succeed 
Arthur H. Young, who is retiring. Mr. Beye 
is a lawyer of Chicago, where he has acted 
as Division Counsel of the Steel Corporation 
for the past 35 years. 


F. H. CLARIDGE has returned to the De- 
partment of Conservation and Development 
of North Carolina as Assistant Forester in 
charge of forest management. Since 1933 he 
had been loaned to the Emergency Conser- 
vation Work to direct activities of state and 
private CCC camps. 


iL. H. Srau, Georgetown, 'S. C., was re- 
elected president of the Ocean Highway <Asso- 
ciation. 


R. F. HAMILTON has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., air han- 
dling and power plant machinery people of 
New York, in the states of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico, with offices in the 
Gas & Electric Building, Denver. 





THoMAsS Tyson Coox has been made assis- 
tant vice president in charge of advertising 


of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Hlakky W. Witcox will be advertising man- 
ager. 


D. D. Karn, former Houston agent of the 
Southern Steamship Co., has been appointed 
general agent to succeed H. T. Lindsay, whe 
died a short while ago. 


WILL T. CHEEK, representing Nashville and 
Middle ‘Tennessee, was recently elected 
Chairman of the Tennessee Aeronautics Com- 
mission. Mr. Cheek was very active in secur- 
ing Nashville’s airport. 


Joun G. STOLL, who is owner and publisher 
of the Lexington (Kentucky) Leader, has 
purchased the Lexington Herald from its 
former owners, J. Lindsay Nunn and his son 
Gilmore Nunn. 


Cart G. SMITH, Galveston, Texas, was 
elected president of the Texas Council of 
Painting and Decorating Contractors at the 
tenth annual convention held at Dallas, 
Texas, recently. 


, Parsons P. PILCHER, formerly with the 
Sun Shipbuilding Corporation, has been made 
City Manager of Port Arthur, Texas. 


Ross WHITE resigned from the TVA to be- 
come General Manager of Brown and Root, 
Inc., and MeKenzie Construction Co., con- 
tractors for the Marshall Ford dam on the 
Colorado River near Austin, Tex. He will 
continue as a consultant for TVA ou con- 
struction problems. 


Joun L. Rocers’, of Knoxville, Tenn., ap- 
pointment to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been confirmed by the Senate. 
Ife succeeds former Judge Hugh M. Tate, also 
of Knoxville, whose term expired December 
31. 


Henry V. OBERG has been appointed acting 
chief industrial engineer of the Floor Divi- 
sion of the Armstrong Cork Company. Mr. 
Oberg replaces C. W. Beese who resigned to 
become Professor of Industrial Engineering, 
Purdue University. 


Evre Roacw has been appointed Assistant 


to the Vice-President and Traflic Manager 
ot The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, succeeding W. K. Tate, promoted in 
the service. 


Joun A. Fox, formerly Field Secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, has been 
appointed Secretary-Manager of The Wash- 
ington County Chamber of Commerce at 
Greenville, Mississippi. 


C. E. JEREMIAS and E. A. SMITH have been 
appointed Field Engineers in charge of the 
Detroit office, 2842 W. Grand Boulevard, of 
the Mathews Conveyor Company, Ellwood 
City, Pa. 





Chiseling by the Umpire 
(Continued from page 39) 


through their tax-supported press agents, 
have two stock replies: 1. Why, there were 
some members of the electric utilities who 
got into financial tangles and caused peo- 
ple to lose money in their stocks ; and they 
also played politics; 2. Also, electric rates 
to the householder are too high. So, be- 
cause of the mistakes of a few, a whole 
industry is persecuted. Because some 
stockholders lost money due to bad finan- 
cing, all stockholders are to be made to 
suffer through government competition 
and persecution. Because some members 
of the industry engaged in politics, the 
whole industry is to be made a political 
football. And, although the electric dol- 
lar is today buying the greatest value in 
history and the tax dollar the least, we 
are to risk increases in the tax bill 
through experiments in political owner- 
ship. 

Does this “Chiseling by the Umpire” 
make sense to you? 





For those who adventured too far, too fast or 
~~ with insufficient facts and preparation — dis- 
appointment, disillusionment. For those who 
advanced into new fields, scanned first by 
trained and experienced eyes and minds — 


~ reward, profit. 








MIGRATIONS 
of THINKING 


HE progress of man has derived from 
minds that migrated away from the con- 
ventional limitations of their fellows. 


treated water in 


So it is now with the Paper Industry which 
is moving to new areas where new problems 
should first be scanned—problems of location; 
of new, but quick-growing raw materials; of 
new processes; of new labor and of easily 
abundance. f 


Paper mill executives and directors who are 
interested in new profit potentials, may find 


it of value to discuss the matter with us. 





Rayon Plants 
Power Plants 


Greenville 


Steam Utilization 
Tobacco Factories 
Water Treatment 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


En gi neers 
South Carolina 








Paper Mills 
Textile Mills 
Appraisals 
Reports 
Surveys 
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Tank of Unique Design 
The bullet shaped tank illustrated was built for the Peoples Gas & Water Co., Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., which has a southern plant 
at Birmingham, Ala. The tank is 32 feet in diameter and 88 feet long and is designed 
for 60 pounds pressure 





Plant Locations 


ANY agricultural communities of 
M the South offer opportunities for 
the establishment of industries not only 
to supply local demand but a wider field. 
As an example, Prince William County, 


Virginia, of which Manassas is the county 
seat located at the junction of the main 
line of the Southern Railway with a 
branch of the Southern leading into the 
nearby Shenandoah Valley, and on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been increasing 
its dairying, swine and poultry produc- 


tion as its farms have increased from 818 
in 1930 to 1.383 in 1935. 

Dairying is now the outstanding farm 
enterprise with approximately 25,000,000 
gallons of milk being produced annually 
most of it going to Washington, D. C., 
only 30 miles away. Enough whole milk 
is available to justify making a study of 
the possibility of establishing a cheese, 
evaporated milk or other dairy products 
plants. Need has been expressed for a 
local abattoir drawing upon the surplus 
livestock supply of Prince William and 
surrounding counties as well as the Shen- 
andoah Valley area. Likewise, wool is 
produced within reasonable shipping dis- 
tance offering opportunities for a woolen 
mill. 

The supply of small timber is suitable 
for the manufacture of excelsior or to 
furnish raw materials for small wood- 
working plants. An approved two-way 
landing field is now operated by Manassas 
and the town would encourage the estab- 
blishment of an aircraft plant. 

A labor census undoubtedly would show 
that sufficient workment would be avail- 
able to supply the needs of any type of 
factory that might be brought to the 
county. Ample water for industrial use, 
available power from both the Virginia 
Public Service Co. and the Bull Run 
Power Co., the latter now trebling the 
output of its generating plant, ample rail- 
road facilities and good roads, are among 
the advantages cited by this Virginia 
county for industrial enterprises. 








SUBSTANTIATED IN SERVICE 
Sterling Crankless Diesel Engines 





Built under 





“MICHELL CRANKLESS ENGINE” patents 








fuel oil cleanly. 


maintenance.” 


Home Office and Plant, 
1270 Niagara Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 





Quotation of report after 7 months of 
continuous running: 


“Micrometer readings of bridge bush- 
ings, pistons and cylinders gave no evi- 
dence of wear, these measurements show- 
ing the same as the new parts with which I 
compared them. Apparently this is due to 
the absence of side thrust on the cylinders, 
and the fact that these engines burn the 


“The longer I have these engines the 
more I am convinced that I could not have 
installed a better engine than STERLING. 
My experience in removing the piston for 
inspection and replacing it convinced me 
more than ever that the Sterling Company 
has gone a long way toward simplifying 


STERLING 


Dept. C-7 





The slipper bearing, Michell or Kingsbury type, which makes possible 
the transmission of power from piston to shaft, eliminating a crankshaft 
and its multiplicity of bearings. 


ENGINE COMPANY 


PWN 
quweer® 
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Branch Office, 
900 Chrysler Bidg., 
New York, N. Y. 
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AND LOSS TO YOUR PROPERTY! 


MORE THAN 10,000 Southern businessmen have enlisted the aid 
of Detex Watchclock systems to guard against fire and theft. For 
Detex provides a simple, effective, low-cost way of checking the 
activities of the watchmen... in detecting fire, deterring theft, 
stopping loss before it starts. 

THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR with problems of protection and detec- 
tion, Detex offers you an up-to-date watchclock system, fitted 
exactly to your specific needs and those of the South. 

WRITE DETEX for recommendations on the type of system that you 
need, DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4151 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 




















ON YOUR 
NEXT ORDER 


Made to order Cold Upset and Rolled Thread 
products by Progressive are assurance against 
time and labor troubles in assembly operations. 
It will pay you to consult our specialists before 
aun placing your next order. Their suggestions may 
Palys sh h ter fasteni 
PROMCO ow youthe way to greater fastening economy. 


nee 





S 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO 


TORRINGTON CONNECTICUT 








Whitcomb Locomotives, powered with internal 
combustion or electric units, provide rapid, flexi- 
ble, dependable, easily-handled track haulage 
power, with unmatched economy. 


Hauling in material, hauling out products, 
inter-departmental switching, are all a part of 
production. The savings in haulage costs with 
a Whitcomb Locomotive become part of your 
profits. One man hauls many loads at a time. 
There are no standby fuel losses, no time lost in 
getting up steam, handling coal and cleaning fires. 


A SIZE AND TYPE TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


Gasoline or Diesel Mechanical Drive 
Gasoline or Diesel Electric Drive 
Electric Storage Battery 
Electric Trolley 
Combination Trolley - Storage Battery 


Our engineers will gladly survey your haulage 
requirements and estimate the savings you can 
make with Whitcomb equipment. 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE Co. 
Plant at Rochelle, Illinois 
Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. Address 


all inquiries to The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Paschal] 
Station Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$1,000,000 Addition to Bro- 
mine Plant at Wilmington, 
N. C. 
(Continued from page 37) 


from which the plant draws its supply. 
When the two new pumps work ful! speed 
the plant’s consumption of seawater if 
passed through a three-quarter inch gar- 
den hose would be carried around the 
world in 20 minutes. 

There are two large screens—one of 
coarse mesh to shunt away fish, to pre- 
vent their destruction, and the other of 
finer mesh near the pumping station to 
screen out refuse that might clog the sys- 
tem. Designed so that it can be revolved, 
the fine-meshed screen is cleaned by a 
strong spray of water turned against it 
from the inside to wash out impediments 
to the intake flow. 

Many elements pass through the Kure 
Beach plant, although their concentration 
in the water renders it impractical to re- 
cover them at this time. It is estimated 
that the potential wealth of these mate- 
rials contained in the 158,735,000,000 
pounds of ocean water pumped through 
the plant during the past 12 months 
would have a value of $96,379,460, only a 
small part of which is represented by the 
several thousand tons of bromine. They 
include enough magnesium to build 100.- 
000 modern airplanes and a quantity of 
salt sufficient to lay a paving 26 feet 
wide and a foot thick from New York to 
Washington, together with millions of 
dollars worth of mineral salts and other 
basie substances such as iodine, copper, 


iron, strontium carbonate, aluminum, 
and potassium chloride. 

During the three years of operation one 
square mile of water 229 feet deep has 
been treated in the process of extracting 
the bromine and present in this water 
were materials with a total tonnage of 
7,359,679 and with a current market value 
if recovered of $257,143,520. 





To Arouse Greater Interest 
in Live Stock 
(Continued from page 41) 


A high per cent of the timber and cut- 
over land areas can be made to yield an 
income from cattle. While these lands 
are being reforested to satisfy a growing 
demand for pine trees for pulp, lumber 
and naval stores, an income from cattle 
will help to pay taxes and other over- 
head expenses, if domestic grasses are 
used to replace wire grass in improving 
the cut-over land pastures. In this way 
better grazing will be had, the fire hazard 
will be greatly reduced, and more pounds 
of beef will be produced. 

The South is largely a land of cash 
crops, and while cash crops in times of 
good prices will provide all necessities, 
we do not always have high prices, and 
as a long time proposition, cash crops 
supplemented by ample food and feed 
crops and live stock are of far greater 
worth than cash crops alone, regardless 
of prices. 

The entire South needs more balanced 


farming to enable it to retain a larger 
share of the annual wealth produced on 
Southern farms. It was this thought and 
the need to provide supplies for the sey- 
eral meat processing plants in this section 
which inspired the Atlantic Coast Line 
and its cooperators to operate the live 
stock development train. 


Forestry was included among the ex- 
hibits in order to impress landowners 
with the desirability of following prac- 
tices which will conserve the forests and 
at the same time provide ample supplies 
for naval stores operators, saw mills, and 
last but by no means least, the numerous 
pulp and paper plants which have re- 
cently located in the South. 





Mississippi River Traffic 


The Dallas Morning News calls atten- 
tion to a statement of General Ashburn, 
President of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, that this year’s traffic on the 
Mississippi will exceed that of any previ- 
ous year. The 1937 tonnage is expected 
to exceed 100 million tons. The paper 
adds: 


“In the earlier days of steamboating 
on the Mississippi and the Ohio, it was 
a big packet that carried 500 tons of 
freight. But today a Diesel-motored 
tugboat can push a dozen heavily laden 
barges and move as much as 12,000 
tons of cargo. This big load, moreover, 
is hauled with less fuel and fewer men 
than was the much smaller load in 
Mark Twain’s day.” 








GUNMETAL 





in Naval 
metal approaches 40,000 Ib 


hard wear. 





This alloy when sand casted to Government or Com- 
mercial specifications has proven to be one of the best 
metals for use as heavy duty bearings, gears, pipe fittings, 
valves, ump pistons and liners. It is used extensively 

eo other Marine work where resistance to sea 
water corrosion is required. The tensile strength of this 
S.1., thus making it ideal 
tor levers, brackets and other machine parts requiring 











WARNER & BAYARD STS. 


Established 1860 


THE GIBSON AND KIRK CO. 


Founders of Non-Ferrous Castings 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





CLEAN, PRECISE 


CASTINGS 


IRON, BRASS, BRONZE, ALUMINUM AND ALLOYS. 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION. 


™DICHMOND 


ToL TAAL aaa ll ice Inc. 
Richmond « 


MODERN MACHINE and PATTERN SHOPS. 
“A Dependable Source of Supply” 


CONTRACT WORK. 


Virginia 














All sizes. 


The Earle Gear & Machine Co. 


4719 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Cut Spur, Bevel, Herringbone, 
and Worm Gears 
Every description. Oper- 


oiias sotiouy for Bridges, etc. 
Lea Simplex’ Cold Metal Saws. 


“9 vee a neg wate GEARS 
149 Broadway, New York City 








CLAY WORKING 
MACHINERY 


FOR BRICK, TILE AND BLOCK, 
FROM SMALLEST TO LARGEST CAPACITY. 
Write for information 


J. C. STEELE & SONS, 


STATESVILLE, N.C. 











INVESTIGATE THE ECONOMIES AND ADVANTAGES OF-_: 


— FREDERICK STOKERS— 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO. -- 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


FREDERICK, MD. 
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A SuPeRior ALL-PURPOSE PRODUCT Le 
» GVO = 


Nearly 60 YEARS pertorating 
metals. 


HUNDREDS of DIES 

LARGE STOCKS of METALS. 
Prompt shipments. 

Price Write for quotations 


Get acquainted with ERDLE QUAL 
ITY and SERVICE 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for metal sample plate. 


ERDLE 
PERFORATING COMPANY 


Rochester New York 














MANHATTAN 

PERFORATED METAL CO., INC. | | 

oO. 1 = 43:17-37th Street, Long Island City, N. ¥ C) 
No. 3 PERFORATORS No. 22 


of All Kinds of Metals for All Industries 
Write for Copper, Brass, Tin, Zinc or 
Aluminum Catalog 























SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
FILTER GRAVEL 


Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


FRIEND & CO., INC. River St., Petersburg, Va. 





PERFORATED 
METAL 


of every sort 


for Screening, Grad- 
ing, Ventilating or 
any industrial pur- 
pose. Also Grilles 
of many beautiful 
designs. 

5631 Fillmore St., Chicago, IlL New York Office: 114 Liberty St 






arrington & King 


PERFORATING 





PERFORATED SCREEN PLATES 
AND SHEETS 


- P a. - CEMENT 

otton-See il Mills, 

Cotton Gins, Phosphate Mines, SAND 
Fertilizer Plants, Cyanide CLAY 
Works, Chemical Works. ETC. 


Write for catalogue 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
490 JOHNSTON AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Sereens.... Grilles 


Extensive facilities and long experience make 
Hendrick the logical source for all perforated 
metals . . . screen plate with any shape open- 
ing, round, square, hexagonal, squaround, 
slotted, corrugated . . . heating and ventilating 
grilles of every description. Hendrick can fur- 
nish them in any desired commercially-rolled 
metal. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 














LINK-BELT 


CHAINS - SPROCKETS 
ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 
Send for General Catalog No. 600 


LINK-BELT COMPANY — 
Atlanta, 1116 Murphy Ave., S. W. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Baltimore Dallas New Orleans 














McLanahan 
Equipment 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, hammer mills, super dry 
pans,—steel log washers and scrubbers, sand drags, revolving and 
vibrating screens, elevators, conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists,—complete 
portable, semi-portable and stationary crushing, screening and washing 
plants for different capacities of any materials. 

MeLanahan & Stone Corporation 
Continuously in Business Since 1835 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 
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Cleaning Power Transmission 


Belting 


BY 


W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


N industrial plants oil is one of the 

principal enemies of the belt. There 
are oils on the market that stay put— 
that do not drip—and there are enclosed 
bearings which do not permit dripping 
—but the average plant has not yet ar- 
rived at the use of dripless oils and bear- 
ings. Therefore the problem is: “What 
is the best way in which to remove oil 
from oil soaked belting?” 

Although oil does not damage some 
belts seriously an excessive amount of 
oil does cause slipping. AS soon as slip 
occurs there is an unnecessary power 
loss which is directly proportional to 
the slip. For instance, if the slip 
amounts to 2% the power loss is 2% 
and the production loss is also 2%. If 
the slip is 5% the power and produc- 
tion losses are 5%. In other words, per- 
centage of power and production loss is 
identical with the percentage of slip. 

Continued use of a leather belt soaked 
in mineral oil will develop cracks from 
fiber abrasion inside. The natural ani- 
mal oil in high grade leather protects 
these fibres against sawing one on the 
other. Ilarsh mineral oil removes this 
film of natural animal lubricant, and al- 
lows the fibers to contact and develop 
abrasion. Degreasing will remove the 
mineral oil and redressing with animal 
oil will replace the film on each fiber, 
which means pliability without internal 
damage. 


Damage From Excessive Slipping 


Excessive slip may also cause burn- 
ing of the belt. Burning is often more 
serious than the power loss, cracking, 
and abrasion combined. It can be sur- 
prisingly expensive. 

There are two general ways in which 
to tackle this oil soaked belting prob- 
lem mentioned above, namely: 

First :—Improve your oil conditions if 
possible so that there will be no leak- 
age or splattering of oil onto the belt. 
By so doing, it will not be necessary to 
give the belt a periodic cleaning. 

Second :—Use a good belt that is as 
immune as possible to being harmed by 
oil and then clean that belt periodically 
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—provided it does become oil soaked de- 
spite all you can do. 


Numerous cleaning agents are recom- 
mended for washing leather belts such 
as a mixtue of petrol and turpentine; 
gasoline ; naphtha ; kerosene ; benzol ; car- 
bon tetrachloride; aqua ammonia; alco- 
hol; soda and water. 

In general these rules may be fol- 
lowed: Immerse the loosely wound coil, 
on edge, in the liquid, and allow to 
soak over night. Then stand on the 
other edge for 10 hours. If the belt is 
dirty in addition to being oil soaked, 
the dirt usually loosens and settles to 
the bottom. The dirt that does not 
loosen and settle can generally be re- 
moved with ease by brushing or scrap- 
ing. To hasten drying the belt may be 


run through an_= ordinary washing 
wringer, provided the belt is not too 
wide. If too wide for a wringer, dry 


with a cloth. 

A putty knife or similar broad scrap- 
ing device having rounded corners is a 
good tool for scraping leather belts. 
Iibres of a belt, whether leather or sub- 
stitute, must never be injured. 

Place dry sawdust on the belt after 
laying the belt flat on the floor and 
clean with a stiff broom. Then turn 
the belt and do the same to the other 
side. After this it is a good plan to 
pack the belt in powdered chalk, Fuller’s 
earth, or fine sawdust and keep it in 
a warm place. The warmth improves 
-apillary attraction and will aid the 





material in absorbing the oil. After the 
belt is dry lubricate it with a suitable 
dressing recommended by the manufac. 
turer of the belt. 


When using gasoline or naphtha be 


extremely careful. According to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines if gasoline ig 


stored in an open place, as in a pail, 
the room in which the pail is left will 
soon be filled with an easily explosible 
mixture. The limits of explosibility are 
between 1.5 per cent and 6 per cent of 
gasoline vapor in air. In other words, 
only a little gasoline vapor is needed 
to render air explosive—one and one- 
half cubie feet of gasoline vapor for 
each 97% feet of air. One gallon of 
gasoline can, when perfectly mixed, ren- 
der 2100 cubie feet of air explosive. 


Oil Soaked Pulleys 


Some types of pulleys also collect oil 
and become “oil soaked’. An oil soaked 
belt on oil soaked pulleys is a very poor 
combination for power transmission, 
Pulleys can be degreased as well as belts 
by a process very similar to that de- 
scribed above. 

Sometimes hot irons are applied to 
belting to drive out the oil, blow torches 
are resorted to, or where available, 
steam is used. Steam is preferable to 
hot irons of course, but even with steam 
the utmost caution must always be ex- 
ercised in its use. Steam is an excellent 
cleanser for many purposes, but it must 
be remembered that many kinds of belt- 
ing cannot withstand the high tempera- 
tures that go with steam. The tempera- 
ture of steam at atmospheric pressure 

(Continued on page 81) 








SUMMERVILLE 


South Carolina 


OFFERS TO MANUFACTURERS 





Low Building Costs. 


Five Year Exemption 
Town and County Taxes. 


Cheap Power Rates. 


Mean Winter Temperature 
50 degrees. 


No Labor Troubles. 
Near Sea Port. 





For Further Information 
Address TOWN CLERK 


Pine and Oak Forests. 
Raw Cotton. 
Low Living Costs. 


Mean Summer Temperature 
75 degrees. 


Ample Water Supply. 


Paved Highways Four 
Directions. 
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is 212 deg. F. The higher the steam 
pressure the higher the corresponding 
temperature. 

912 deg. IF. is too hot for most rubber 
belting. One prominent rubber — belt 
manufacturer states that his belting is 
not affected by heat up to a tempera- 
ture of 200 deg. I’. Ile states that where 
higher temperatures are to be encoun- 
tered he should first be consulted. That 
is good advice regardless of the kind of 
belt. Even where steel chains are used 
one must be careful in high temperatures 


or lubrication difficulties will be exper- 
ienced. Of course steel chains can be 
cleaned safely with steam. 

salata belting is more sensitive to 
high temperatures than rubber. Its 
temperature should be kept down to 
less than 110 deg. I’. At 125 deg. balata 
gum can be moulded, therefore NEVER 
heat balata belting in any way. 

According to one authority oak tan- 
ned leather belting should not be sub- 
jected to a temperature higher than 
115 deg. F., which means, of course, 
that oak belting, also, must not be 
cleaned with steam. It can’t stand it. 

Nor should impregnated cotton belt- 
ing be cleaned with steam because the 


steam will very likely wash out the im- 
pregnating compound. Without the com- 
pound cotton belting does not give sat- 
isfactory results. Stitched canvas belt- 
ing should not be used in temperatures 
higher than 140 deg. F, 

Waterproof leather belting of the spe- 
cial mineral tanned variety can safely 
be cleaned with low pressure steam 
as it is not harmed at 212 deg. F. But 
be sure to replace the mineral oils which 
are almost certain to be driven out. 
Unless the belt is treated after steam 
cleaning in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the manufacturer the fibres will 
be left dry and brittle and failure there- 
after may be premature. 








USE 


wear. 


MILTON, PA. 


FOR THEIR GREATER SERVICE 


SHIMER SUCCESS PLANING 
MACHINE KNIVES AND BITS, 


Surfacing Knives and many Knives of smaller 
proportions for special duty in wood cutting. 
It will be to your advantage to look into this 
feature of our service. Our prices, too, are very 
attractive if you take in consideration their extra 


Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Inc. 


1905 


M6C—!,HP 








FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


HIGH QUALITY ONLY 
FOR MANY INDUSTRIES 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
N. A. STRAND & CO. 


5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE., CHICAGO 


VERTICAL 


Vg to 2 H.P. 


> 


or 

Grinding—Volishing 
Rotary Filing 

Sanding—Drilling 
Serew Driving 
Nut Setting 
Reaming, Ete. 


Formerly Lincoln St. 




















Manufacturing 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHARACTER 





THE OSCAR T. SMITH & SON CO. 


BANK AND COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
407-9-11 E. Saratoga Street 


QUALITY 
A 
































ENVELOPES|;. ~ 


Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer 





All Sizes 


OLes ENVELOPE Corp. 


2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Sales Offices, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


and Styles 





SEND FOR -:-- 


sample pages of 


POOR’S 


Register or Directors 
of the U.S. and Canada 


Listing more than 80,000 directors 
..-. and 15,000 corporations .... 


and Quarterly Revisions. 


You will find it valuable in establishing 
important contacts, checking directorates, 
publicity and sales promotion activities. 


Discover for yourself the new-business 


value of this service. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 Broad Street, New York 


Geographical Supplement 
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Resale Department 


We MACHINERY 


EQUIPMENT 








SUPPLIES DWOQGOGUGe 








Gregory Hi-Grade Rebuilt 
Motor & Machinery Bargains 


MOTORS ALL STANDARD MAKES 
& SIZES AC & DC 
Also— Generators 
Motor-Generator Sets 
Air Compressors—Arc Welders 
Oil Cooled Transformers 


220 V. D. C. 
™ HP Westinghse SK 850 RPM 
15 HP Westinghse SK 500/1500 RPM 
25 HP Westinghse SK 650/2200 RPM 
110 HP = Triumph 500 RPM 
3 PH. 60 CY. 
25 HP Gen. Elec. KT 1200 RPM 
25 HP Gen. Elec. KT 600 
40 HP Gen. Elec. Form K 900 RPM 
100 HP Gen. Elec. type l 720 RPM 
150 HP Gen. Elec. typel 600 RPM 
200 HP Westghse. CS 700 RPM 


250 HP Westghse. CX 580 RPM 

1—25 KW. G. E. 60-120 ey. induetion fre- 
quency changer. 

American, type EMB, 260 GPM, 90 ft. hd 
Pumps, with 20 HP motors. 


SAVE MONEY — WRITE OR WIRE 


GreGory ELECTRIC CO. 


1600 So. Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO 
Formerly Lincoln St. 


—-TRANSFORMERS-— 








SALES AND REPAIR SERVICE 


3—200 KVA Gen. Electric Transformers, $475. 00 

60 cycle, 6900/11950Y—575 volts. EACH 

We carry a complete stock. 
All transformers guaranteed for one year. 

WANTED: Transformers, burned-out or in operating condition. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 
“America’s Used Transformer Clearing House” “Since 1912” 
Station M. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Write for Catalog No. 132-B 








TRANSFORMERS 


Sales and Repair Service on Rewinding and Rebuilt 
Distribution, Potential, and Current Transformers. 
Write for our Transformer prunes Price Schedule; 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. NOTE: We are in the mar- 
ket to purchase at all ng transformers of every 
description, burned out, odd voltages, all sizes and 
types. Send us a list of your offerings 


Philadelphia Transformer Co. Inc. 
253 North Third St. Phila., Pa. 








DIESEL UNIT 
150 KVA Wehse. 3 ph. 60 cy. 220/440 
volt; with Worthington Diesel Oil En- 
gine; like new; seen operating. 


ENGINE GENERATOR SET 
Ames VERTICAL UNIFLOW Engine, 4 
cylinder with 625 KVA Wehse. 3 ph. 60 
ey. 2300-440-220 a  emmmaed with 
exciter direct connect 

MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
100 KW Electric Machinery, 125 volt 
generator: with 121 KVA E.M. syn. 
motor, 4150/2300 volts. 

50 KW Wehse. 125 volt; with 62 HP. 
syn. motor, 220/440 volts. 

250 VOLT D.C. UNIT 
200 KW Rdgw.; with Rdgw. 4 V. Eng. 


Power Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
39 Cortlandt St., New York, N 





BARGAINS IN GUARANTEED 
USED ARC WELDERS 


All types and amperes on hand. Gas, elec- 

tric, pulley drives . . . amperes from 75 

to 600. Also complete generator units for 

building your own welder. Tremendous 

savings. Write for bargain list. 

Hobart Welder Exchange, Box MR-97, 
Troy, Ohio 





FOR SALE 


—— KW modern MG set 250 v. DC 2300/3/60 
35% ee hs a — Especially desirable 


for “PE 

12500 HP ac. tT ‘motor type MT, GE 2300/3/ 
60/240 rpm with Mesta Reduction Gear. Excel- 
lent condition. 

4—700 HP GE Sl. Rg. motors type MT 2200/3/ 
60/393 rpm with contactor gel 2 or 3 bearing. 

3 500 HP same as above at 450 r 
—810 cu. ft. 100 lb. pres. Bury. ‘Compressor belted 
to 139 HP Syn motor complet 

25—GE crane motors types CO1807- €02504-C02505 
all 250 volt DC. 

1—150 KW GE M-G set 250 v. DC 2200/3/60 AC 
Syn motor with swhbd. 

1—150 KW Westinghouse same as above 

Large stock of DC Variable speed motors and slip 

rimg motors carried in stock. 


MOORHEAD-REITMEYER CO., INC. 
Columbia Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ALBERT é DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. 


NEW- USED: UNTESTED |)||i iui 


i a || 
JSR mi 





2nd Ave.SOth-SIst St. es7%.790¢ Brooklyn.N.Y. 





PIPE 


Reconditioned pipe, new threads and asinn. all 
sizes, % in. to 36 In., guaranteed suitable all 
practical purposes. 


MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South Street, New York City 








ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Electric Locomotives, 4 ton to 13 ton any 
gauge. 

Alternator 200 K.W., 2300 volts. 
Motor—Generator and we Converters. 
Motors, ‘Transformers, ps, Hoists, 
Blowers, SPEED REDUCERS. PMtine Cars, 
Mining "Machines and Mining Equipment. 
Send for stock list. 








Guyan_ Machinery Co., Logan, West Va. | 


NEW AND USED 


PIDE 


NEW THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
GREENPOINT IRON & PIPE CO. Ine. 


Stagg & Bogart Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















100 HP F-M Diesel Generator Set. 

25 HP F-M Diesel Generator Set. 

30 HP Latest Model Vertical F-M Diesel. 

2—250 HP H.R.T. Boilers, 150 lbs. ASME. 

100 & 150 HP 3/60 Slip Ring Motors. 
—20 ton Std. gauge Gaso, Locomotives. 

1000 KW direct current Turbo Generator. 

1000 HP 220 V Direct Current Motor. 


Mississippi Valley Equipment Co. 


505 Locust St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Try Us Always—When Buying or Selling 








MOTORS 

8 PHASE-60 CYCLE 
HP. TYPE SPEED 
2850 G.E. Synch. 450 
1506 G.E. Syneh. 180 


850 G.E. Synch. 720 
500 G.E. Synch. 1200 
450 West.SI.Rg. 875/700 
400 West. SI.Rg. 

400 G.E. SI.Ro. 390 
400 West. SI.Ra. 514 
300 rw Ch. si. Ra. 585 
250 G.E. SI.Rg. 257 
250 F. Morse * Re. 1200 
225 G.E.S 1800 
220 G.E. oe 600 
220 G.E. Synch. 900 


200 West. Synch. 1800 
200 West. Si.Rg. 870 
200 G.E. SI.Rg. 4 
150 G.E. SI. Re. 

Above are few 





3—1250/1500 KW West- 
inghouse, 3 unit, M.G. 
; yon 


sets, 
consisting of: 
625/750 KW, 


1440 P, G.E., i, 
4600/2300 V, 514 RPM, 
3 phase, 60 cycle. 

on KW _G.E. MPC, 250 





, D.C. Gen. Conn. to 
850 HP, ATI, 6900/- 
11,990 V, 900 RPM, 
phase, 60 cycle 


BELYEA CO. “te ‘allt aT y 





ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


Berry and North |3'» St 





Brooklyn.NY 


(eraser 


uantity new and used Governmer 
pork in excellent condition, ready fe 
immediate shipment. Low prices. 
CENTRAL PIPE & SUPPLY CO 
Box 1099 Charleston, W. Va 











NEW PIPE USED 


For Every Purpose 
Large stocks carried everywhere for spot 
shipment 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., (St. Clair Co.) Ill. 











MOTOR GENER. 
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NEW AND USED 


Pipe and Fittings, 
Boiler Tubes, 
Valves 





| MARYLAND PIPE & STEEL CORPORATION | 


I Beams, Channels, 


Angles, Bars, 
Sheets 





OSTEND & SCOTT STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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